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ANNING Food Products at a Profit—‘“Now, my husband is 
C: good man, but he was a little spoilt in the raising.” Why 
take a shot at us like that? Boys, it looks like it’s up to us 

to prove up. There is no better way than by helping in the 
canning of fruits, vegetables, and meats Page 


What Cotperation Means.—“Codéperation in its largest sense is 
something more than a way of doing business. It’s a way of 
living a life. It means breaking away from the selfishness of 
the ancient policy of ‘every man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost’.” .... 


Livestock and Dairy Problems.—For years Dr. Tait Butler has 
been urging farmers of the South to make a better use of live- 
stock as a source of extra cash. Now that the boll weevil is 
with us in all its destructiveness, the adoption of such a prac- 
tice is all the more imperative. Page 


From Twelve to Twenty.—“The Deacon’s wings haven’t sprout- 
ed. Things go wrong and he ‘rares’ around every once in a 
while. He is particular about his eating. He won’t always 
clean up to go to town. Sometimes he doesn’t shave for a 
week. He snores awfully. And it’s real hard to get him te 
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Live Subjects This Week and Next 


do things toward repairing the house or furniture.” I wonder 
if we couldn’t get the Deacon to write a little article about 


the Irish .. Page 13 

Denmark: A Country That Has Tried Coéperation.—This “little 
land full of happy people has made farming a fine art.” Codp- 
eration, making it possible for men to buy cheaply and sell 
advantageously, has contributed in no small measure to the 


content of the Danish people ...°Page 11 


Growers Control Majority of Tobacco Warehouses.—“If every 
signer who can win a signer will make the earnest effort to 
add another member to the Association now, the success of 
the Virginia-Carolina growers should equal that of those 
Kentuckians who have sold 75,000,000 pounds of their tobacco 
and are on the road to permanent prosperity” ~... Page 8 


Good Things Coming Next Week.—The editorial staff and the 
contributors of The Progressive Farmer are striving in every 
way to make the best better. You ean rely on next week’s 
paper being full of short, concise, “meaty” articles covering 
the topics that will be uppermost in your mind during the next 
two or three weeks. . Page 5 





























Ruberoid As a 


Roofing Investment 


Your buildings are of service only so long 
as the roofs give protection. The safety of 
their contents depends on the roof. Roofing 
should be bought, therefore, as an investment 
—not a speculation. 


You can make your roofing an investment by 
using genuine Ruberoid in either the smooth- 
surfaced or mineralized finish. Ruberoid laid 
on thousands of farm buildings more than 
twenty-five years ago is still giving good 
service without repairs. 





Smooth-surfaced Ruberoid offers you a roofing in 
three weights. It is made of felt, saturant and 
coating that have demonstrated their worth through 
the test of time. Or you may obtain Ruberoid with 
a mineralized finish of permanently colored red or 
green slate, that is unusually attractive in appear- 
ance as well as serviceable. 


Ruberoid is also furnished in Unit and Strip- 
shingle form in the colors of red and green. Ask 
your dealer to show you samples, or write us for 
illustrated booklets. They are free upon request. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago 


RU-BER-OID 


SHINGLES aw ROOFING 


Boston 













CYCLONE FENCE 


Make your home more 
pleasant and attractive with 
Cyclone Lawn Fence, Fab- 
tic furnished in beautiful de- 
signs, forerection on wood posts. 
Gates to match fence. Easy to 
erect, economical, and dur- 
able. Popu- 
Jar heights, & 
76, 42 and 48 im 
inches, 


on fencing,‘ 
gates, roofing \, ; 
and paints 
Don’t buy fencing, roofing or 
WP paint until you get our New Spec- 

ia) Cut Prices. . a 
eC. V. Hogan writes: “I saved 

\\at least $200 by ordering from 
\\ you.” Our new 


. J 

Freight Prepaid 

prices are surprisingly low. 
M160 styles. Field, hog and poultry 
\ fence, gates,~all double galvaniz- 
ed, basic open arth wire—last 
longest. Also Booting. Paints 
Send forent price catalog today. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 























Write Dept. © goo for 
1922 Catalog 


Cyclone Fence Company 
Waukegan, Ill. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 






























cere isaads) PRICES "WAY DOWN 
Bae Factory Ww e’ve knocked the bottgm out 
te 


r ht htacvenao! Ligh cost of fence building. 
. eee vue Coy the Freight and save 


e illustrates and de- 
articles necessary to 
Quotes 


Our 1922 catalo, 
scribes over } 
stockmen and farmers 


lowest priceson Ear Tags, Brand- 
ing Tools, Clippers, Shearing 
Knives and Machines, Spray 


you money. Here’s aman that 


royers, 
Hog Rings and Oilers, Poultry 


Supplies, ete.—everything re- R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okla., 


writes: “I found all the Fence as 
ood or better than ! expected. Isaved 

$20.65 on my $75.00 order.” 

You will never know how much you cansavethruour 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
Hing plan anti) you get our free eatalog. Write today 
aos BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 


bogs and poultry. Send for your 
copy today, mailed free on request. 


F. S. BURCH & CO, 
161 W. Huron St. Chicago 

















Our Health Talk 











“Not 70 Years but 100 Should Be 
Average Life,” Says Dr. Smith 


EET Dr. Stephen Smith of New 
York, who, in 1922, is celebrating 
hie } 


hundreth year of residence on 


n 
S nund 


when the 


this earth. Fifty years ago 

American Public Health Association 
N'é born, Dr Smith officiated at the 
ceremony. He was its first president. 
Last November, the ssociation, now 
grown to be a mighty power in the 
land, held its semi-centennial in New 
York (¢ ity, and made it an occasion to 
honor its first -president, striking a 


medal which bears the imprint of his 
features. 
What a Scientist of 99 Has to Say 
R. SMITH, vigorous and energetic, 


appeared at the meeting and de- 
clared that he had tremendous an- 
nouncement which he would make at 


the banquet given in his honor. When 
the time came, he calmly broached to 
the hundreds of visiting physicians, and 
other men of science, the audacious 
statement that i stead of his age being 
exceptional it should be the rule—that 
all men should live to be one hundred. 


“We have too long been content with 
the Mosaic dictum which places man’s 
life at three score and ten,” said he. 
“We now live under very different con- 
ditions. Science holds sway. Man’s 
physical construction is adapted to a 
service of 100 years. Let us push our 
standard forward 30 years and count 
man’s normal life a century.” 


Have a Doctor Examine You Once a 
Year 


c IS to prevention that you must 
look if you aré personally interested 
in joining Dr. Smith and his group of 
centenarians. You must discover the 
“little things” and give them early at- 
tention if you would check the degen- 
erative diseases that are apt to rob you 
of your prime. Few indeed are the 
deaths that occur from genuine “old 
age.” Men go to their deaths with 
bodies capable of splendid function 
save and except for one damaged or- 
gan. Perhaps it is the heart that is at 
fault, perhaps the kidneys are in- 
competent, possibly some other organ. 
But searching back to the real point 
of origin, there will be found some ap- 
parent trifle. 

Let us be sensible. Modern aids to 
diagnosis make it quite possible to 
find the flaws in the human machine, 
while there is yet ample opportunity 
for repair, Once a year submit your 
body to a searching examination by a 
skilled physician. Place no confidence 
in the smiling, urbane individual who 
can tell at a mere glance that “you are 
perfectly all right.” Go to a real medi- 
cal man, one of the kind whose re- 
searches stopped yellow fever and are 
conquering typhoid, and pay him a 
reasonable fee for a thorough ,exami- 
nation. As long as you go quietly 
along from year to year, repairing 
small faults before they grow into big 


ones, keeping up efficiency regularly 
there is no reasen whatever why you 
should not be developing into full 


power in your 80’s or 90’s and placing 
yourself securely in the list of those 
who may see “a century well done.”— 
Dearborn Independent. 


Making Tomato Canneries Pay 


‘i HY is it that tomato canneries have 
so often not been a success in the 
South?’ asks a reader. 

Because the attempts have been 
made by inexperienced people and 
without the co6peration necessary for 
such an undertaking. Because the un- 
dertakings have been on too small a 
scale, with not enough volume of busi- 
ness. insufficient capital 
and going off “half-cocked.” Because 
attempts been made to cell a 
product that was not known, and be- 
cause there has been no adequate mar- 


Because of 


have 


keting organization behind the _ busi- 
ness. The North has two months in 
which tomatoes ripen; the South has 


four months. With an adequate plant 
efficiently operated, a supply of toma- 
toes, and busmésslike marketmg, the 
South can compete with any other part 
of the world in-eanring. 


Cc. L. NEWMAN. 








WHAT if it does? Just reach 
up on the shelf and get that 
bottle of good old Gom- 
bault’s Balsam. Rub just a 
little on the sore spot gently. 
It immediately relieves! One 
more application and every 
bit of the ache disappears. 
IT IS equally effective for 
bruises, cuts, burns, sprains, 
sores, rheumatism, stiffness 
of all kind, sore throat, and 
chest colds. In addition to 
its remarkable healing qual- 
ities it is absolutely safe and 
a perfect antiseptic. 

IN thousands of homes it is 
the one remedy that cannot 
be spared. You'll feel the 
same way youreelf after 
you’ ve tried it. 

GET a bottle of Gombault’s 
Balsam today! Keep it al- 
ways on hand for any em- 
ergency. It’s so effective one 
bottle lasts a long while. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by parcel 
poston receipt of price $1.50 per bottle. 
AS A VETERINARY REMEDY 


Gombault’s Caustic Baleam has no 
equal. It supercedes al] cautery and 
firing; and never leaves a scar or 
discolors the hair. 


The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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MARKAY—One of the seven attractive 
styles in the new Laundry-Shrunk 


bypein 
HALLMARK 


SEMI-SOFT COLLARS 
They have all the laundry economy of soft collars 
They fit before and after nounienia will net wilt 
will mot shrink and are wonderfully good 
Ask your dealer. 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
Makers of HALLMARK Shirts, HALLMARE 
Underwear and SLIDEWELL Collars. 
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SEED— Order Now —SEED 


Red Clover, $11 bushe). Alsike, $9.50. Alfalfa 
$6.50. Sudan, $2. Timothy, $2.50. Grimm Alfak 
fa 25. Sweet Clover 5 Biue Grass, $30 1 
Red Top, $20 Orchard : Grass 
We allow a discount of 5 per « 
orders, and 10 per cent on 10 full bag orders 
Order right from this ad, or write for samples; moa 
get your order in now before another advance, 


= 





while we can make prompt shipment. 
M. C. MEIER, \ . 





SALINA, KANSAS. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 

















Burn the Carcasses of Hogs That 
Die From Disease 
READER asks, “Is there any dan- 
ger in letting pigs run whge a hog 
has died with lockjaw?” 

Lockjaw is not common in hogs, or 
rather, “tetanus,” the disease generally 
called “lockjaw” is not common in 
hogs. 

We do not know from what disease 

. the hog may have died, and therefore, 
there may be some danger in letting 
the pigs run where the hog died. When 
any animal dies from any disease, es- 
pecially if an infectious disease, or if 
the exact disease is not known, the 
only safe plan is to burn the carcass as 
near where the animal died as possible 
to avoid scattering the infection. It is 
also a good plan to keep other animals 
away from the spot, or to clean up, 
disinfect and scatter lime well over the 
floor or ground where the animal died. 
Some think it too much trouble to 
burn the carcass, but it is not much 
more trouble, if done right, than to 
bury one right—three or four feet under 
ground, and cover carcass with lime. 

If a trench is dug and a sort of flue 
is constructed the burning is not such 
a difficult matter, especially the burn- 
ing of a hog, the fat of which burns 
pretty freely. 

In short, burn or bury deeply, clean 
up and disinfect as completely as possi- 
ble and keep other animals away for 
a time if practicable 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Brood 
Mares 

A READER says he “Wants to feed 
some cottonseed meal with corn to 

work horses, but has a mare that will 

foal in the summer and has been told 

it is not safe to feed cottonseed meal 

to a mare in foal.” 

This is the old prejudice against cot- 
tonseed meal which bobs up at every 
turn. It has been aided and kept alive 
by certain so-called experimentors who 
have attributed all troubles arising, of 
Whatsover nature, to the cottonseed 
meal being fed. 

Perhaps feeding too much cotton- 
seed meal might cause a mare to 
abort but we doubt it. At least, feed- 
ing too much might make her sick, but 
feeding a reasonable amount, one-to 
two pounds a day, will not only not hurt 
her but will do her good, if mixed with 
or fed along with corn. Of course, if 
It is fed and anything happens to this 
mare, short of breaking a leg, the “au- 
thorities” prejudiced against cotton- 
Seed meal will lay the blame on the 
cottonseed meal, no matter how small 
the quantity fed. 

We suggest feeding about one part 
of cottonseed meal to six parts of corn, 
or say about 1%4 pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day, or 2 pounds a day will do 
ho harm and will be beneficial unless 
the mare is getting some other feed 
tich in protein, like legume hay. Corn 
and cottonseed meal may not contain 
Sufficient ‘mineral matter, therefore, 
equal parts of salt and wood ashes 
should be fed in about two ounce doses, 
two tablespoonfuls, or the mixture kept 
before the animals all the time. 


Taking Onion Flavor Out of Milk 
A READER asks “What will take 
Onions’ flavor out of milk?” 


This is yet an unsolved problem, in 
so far as any practical method is 
nown. A more ot less complicated 


Process and requiring special appara- 


tus, by which milk heated to 140 to 145 
degrees has air blown through it, is 
said to remove the onion fiavor, but 
this is only practicable for large com- 
mercial milk handlers. 


Scores of sure” remedies and 
methods have been suggested and this 
article may bring a repetition of some 
of these with new ones added; but it is 
entirely safe to state that no simple 
method that the housewife can use has 
yet been found. 

If the onions have not been eaten 
within, say four hours before milking, 
the onion flavor is not so likely to be 
present, or at least will be much less 
and may not be noticed at all. 

Therefore, if the cows are taken off 
the onion pasture three or four hours 
before, milking and given some dry 
feed, the onion flavor is not likely to 
be troublesome; but this method is 
troublesome and a considerable pen- 
alty. The fact just stated probably ex- 
plains the belief that the feeding of 
molasses and numerous other sub- 
stances will remove the onion flavor. 

The solution might be suggested of 
eradicating the wild onions, but this is 
also a difficult job, and is impractica- 
ble when the land cannot be cultivated. 
When the land can be cultivated some- 
thing can be done along this line. Sce 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 610, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Feed Cows Carefully When First 


Fresh 


UMEROUS inquiries come to this 

office regarding cows that lose their 
appetites during the first two or three 
weeks after coming fresh. Some stop 
eating almost entirely and, of course, 
fall off very greatly in their flow of 
milk. Some even show signs of partial 
paralysis or weakness ia their hind 
parts. 


{t is probable that several different 
diseases or conditions might cause 
such general symptoms, but we are 
convinced that most cases of this sort, 
occurring from one to three weeks af- 
ter coming fresh, are due to improper 
feeding and frequently to overfeeding. 
If the feed is increased slowly and 
gradually a cow will usually stand 
pretty heavy feeding a month or more 
after calving, but for the first three 
weeks overfeeding or injudicious feed- 
ing of any sort is much more likely to 
cause trouble. For 24 hours after caly- 
ing little or no solid feed should be 
given. A little grass, legume hay, or 
scalded wheat bran may be given, but 
no harm will be done if no feed at all is 
given, just allow the fresh cow plenty 
of water for the first 24 hours 


The cow should be on full feed by 
the time her calf is five to six weeks 
old, because she will then or a little 
later be giving her largest flow of 
milk. For the first week, the fresh 
cow should not have more than one- 
fourth to one-third of a full grain 
ration. During the second week she 
may get one-half a full grain feed and 
during the third week three-fourths, 
reaching a full ration not before the 
end of the first month, and preferably 
‘a little later. When the cow does lose 
her appetite the best remedy is to cut 
the feed down, or for a time—until she 
gets hungry—withhold the feed entire- 
ly. Qf course, if the cow is really sick 
and the disease is known, she should 
be treated and it is always, best to call 
the veterinarian if a competent one is 
available. But generally, if the feed is 
greatly reduced or taken away en- 
tirely, or only as much offered as the 


cow will eat up promptly, no matter 
how small that quantity may be, she will 
soon begin eating again. A mixture of 
equal parts of salt and wood ashes, or 
salt, wood ashes and charcoal is always 
good, a tablespoonful night and morn- 
ing or free access to it if she has been 
receiving sufficient salt before. 


A good stimulant to the appetite and 
tonic is, for an ayerage-sized cow, two 
teaspoonfuls of a mixture of one part 
of fluid extract of nux vomica and two 
parts of fluid extract of gentian. It 
may be put on the tongue with a large 
spoon. It is bitter, but while that may 
be disagreeable fo the cow it will not 
hurt her appetite. 

If the cow’s bowels cannot be kept 
open by green feed, or other laxative 
feeds, then a mild physic should be 
given, three-fourths to a pound of 
Epsom salts in.a quart of warm water 
according to the size of the cow. A 
dose of the bitter tonic mentioned 
above may be put in the solution of 
salts. 

But prevention is much the 
Don't overfeed the fresh cow. 


best. 


Corn and Sorghum Silage for Cows 


HERE has been considerable question 

of late as to whether corn or sorghum 
is preferable for silage for dairy cattle. 
With this question in view, the Dairy 
Division of Clemson College has under- 
taken some experiments, of which the 
results of the preliminary investigation 
have been completed. 


Field results show that sorghum is not 
affected by drouth nearly so much as is 
corn. Sorghum also retains its green 
condition much better than corn, thus 
allowing for a longer period of time for 
making ensilage. Records show the cost 
of production of the corn silage to be 
$8.75 per ton, and of sorghum silage $6.33 
per ton, this smaller cost of sorghum be- 
ing due to its greater tonnage per acre 


An analysis of samples of the corn and 
sorghum silage showed that corn had 
26.05 per cent of dry matter and sorghum 
22.49 per cent. The digestible ‘nutrients 
of the sorghum silage were calculated to 
be 764 per cent of those of the corn 
silage. 


not so large @ difference in the digesti- 
ble nutrients. 

In the feeding test eight cows were 
selected—two Hols‘eins and six Jerseys. 
They were fed corn silage two weeks, 
then changed to sorghum for four 
weeks, and then back to corn another 
two weeks. The grain and hay feed were 
kept the same throughout the test. The 
silage was weighed and the amount of 
milk and butterfat determined daily. The 
cows were weighed once each week. It 
was found that the cows ate the sorghum 
silage as readily as they did the corn 

The following table gives a summary 
of the total amount of silage fed to the 
eight cows and the amount of milk and 
butterfat produced: 


Kind Pounds Pounds Pounds 
of silage Silage Milk Butterfat 
Corn .. .»- -6,920 5118.4 217.7 
Sorghum ..6,920 4906.3 WY7.7 

Difference...... 212.1 7.0 


From the above we see, says [. R. 
Jones, assistant in dairying, who had 
charge of the work, that sorghum silage 
is about 95 per cent as efficient, pound for 
pound, in producing milk, while a com- 
parison of the records by weights of the 
animals shows it to be about 88 per cent 
as efficient in maintaining body weight. 
These results would seem to indicate 
that corn and sorghum are practically 
equal as silage crops when we consider 
the higher feeding value of the former 
and the increased tonnage per acre of 
the latter. However, no definite final 
conclusion can be drawn until more ex- 
haustive experiments have been con- 
ducted.—Clemson”College Extension Di- 
vision. 

Editorial Comment.—On the basis of 
the cost per ton reported, $8.75 for corn’ 
silage and $6.33 for sorghum silage, and 


The results of the feeding test _ 
. would seem .to indicaté that there was 


the statement that sorghum silage is 95 
per cent as efficient as corn silage for 
milk production and 88 per cent as effi- 
cient for maintaining body weight, we 
are unable to see how the conclusion ts 
arrived at that “corn and sorghum are 
practically equal as silage crops.” 


If sorghum silage costs $6.33 per ton 
and is 95 per cent as efficient as corn 
silage, then $6.66 spent in producing sor- 
ghum silage will produce as much milk 
as $8.75 expended in producing corn 
silage, or, sorghum silage costs 31 per 
cent less per unit of feed value. Or 
$1 invested in producing sorghum silage 
obtained as much milk-producing feed 
as $1.31 invested in producing corn silage. 
Even for maintaining body weight, on 
the basis of these figures, $1 cost for 
sorghum silage gave as good results as 
$1.21 cost in producing corn silage, or ax 
advantage of 21 per cent for the sorghum 
silage. 


| VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Probably Ringbone 
READER writes: “I have a mule 


that has been lame for some time 
in one front foot. There is a ridge or 
enlargement that runs around the up 
per edge of the hoof and is two to 
three inches long.” 

This enlargement is probably ring- 
bone, aftecting the bone and probably 
involving one of the joints below the 
fetlock joint, there being two of these 
joints below the fetlock, or thrée be- 
low the knee. 

Sometimes there is a bony enlarge- 
ment, somewhat resembling the de- 
scription above, just above the quar- 
ters or hindpart of the sides of the 
hoof. This is known as sidebone, be- 
ing a bone formation from a cartilage 
or gristle, known as the later cartilage 
fone develops and takes the place of 
the cartilage—the cartilage “turns to 
bone” as it were. 

But in this case we judge that the 
enlargement is ringbone as it is not 
stated that the enlargement is at one 
side. 

This is a serious case and very prob- 
ably means a permanent unsoundness 
which is more likely to get worse than 
to get better. 

If a competent graduate veterin- 
arian is available he should be con- 
sulted, but if that is not practicable, 
then keeping the animal off the hard 
roads, giving him a rest and repeated 
blistering of the parts may do some 
good. If the joint is not much involved 
the lameness may get. better, even 
though the enlargement or part of it 
remains. However, both the lameness 
and the enlargement are likely to con 
tinue. 

The hoof should be kept trimmed 
level. An unbalanced hoof throwing 
too much weight on one part is one of 
the causes of this trouble. 

A blister may be applied every two 
or three weeks until several have been 
applied. A satisfactory blister may be 
made from one part of red iodide of 
mercury and four parts each of lard 
and cerate of cantharides. The hat 
should be clipped off over the enlarge- 
ment. A quantity of the ointment or 
blister should be well rubbed ia over 
and around the enlargement. To avoid 
any of the blister getting on the tender 
part of the hollow of the heel a little 
lard or vaseline may be rubbed in the 
hollow of the heel before applying the 
blister. The rubbing should be for 10 
minutes, to insure complete distribu- 
tion over the suriace to be blistered. It 
will not blister the fingers. Tie up the 
mule’s head for a few hours after ap 
plying the blister, so that he cannot get 
his mouth to the parts. Grease with 
lard or vaseline occasionally and in 
two ‘or three weeks repeat the blister 
The lameness may disappear, but geu- 
erally does not if the ringhone affects 
a joint 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 
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Artichokes for Hogs 


“ HAT is the value of artichokes for 
hogs?” 

IT have never planted artichokes but 
once and | was then sorry that I did, 
for in the heavy clay soil I then work- 
ed, the hogs did not find them all and 
they got to be a troublesome weed. 
They seem to answer as a succulent 
appetizer for hogs and keep them in 
healthy condition, but do not make 
much fat. Cowpeas, soy beans, and 
sweet potatoes are far better. 


Poison for Tobacco Worms 
NORTH CAROLINA: “I will use a 


two-row duster and. want to know 
what to mix with Paris green for dusting 
tobacco.” 

I would not use Paris green at all. It 
is more apt to damage the plants than 
other arsenates. I would mix calcium 
arsenate one part in two parts of air- 
slaked lime. I find this a very eifee- 
tive insecticide. I use it even for the 
plum and peach curcuwlio, as soon as 
the present bloom is off. I do not 
grow tobacco now, but know that it 
will beat Paris green. 


“Nary” a Twin 
“Tf READ an article in your paper that 


sweet clover is twin sister to alfalfa 
and would like to hear more about tt.” 
given my opinion of 
sweet clover. It is a long way from 
being twin sister to alfalfa. Both are 
in the great order of Leguminosae but 
in different families or genera. Alfalfa 
is in the Medicago genus and the swect 
clover is not a clover, but a melilotus. 
So you see they belong to different 
families, and hence, cannot be twins. In 
sections where soy beans, cowpeas, and 
crimson clover do not thrive as in the 
North, the sweet clover may be of use. 


Bush or Climbing Lima Beans 


“W 1ICH is best to plant, the bush or 
pole Lima bean, in Pender County, 
N.C.” 


I have often 


The climbing small Lima bean I 
would prefer. The large Lima will 
make a small crop in comparison with 
the small or butter bean. The Ford- 
hook Bush bean may produce a fair 
crop. This belongs to the thick meated 
or Potato Lima bean. I grow it here 
but find that even though it will do 
fairly well, 1 get far more beans from 
the butter bean which I let run on my 
wire fence, and to my taste, the little 
butter bean is better eating than the 
large Lima. 


Rooting Shrubbery Cuttings 


“L457 fall J buried cuttings of a num- 
ber of Yarietics of shrubbery and 
would like to kuow now the treaiment 
needed.” 

It is very simple. Simply set the 
cuttings nearfy jiull length in the 
ground in rows where they can be cul- 
tivated and kept clear of weeds. They 
can be transplanted in the fall. The 
privet cuttings can be set at once in 
the row for hedge and need not be 
transplanted. 

I thank you for the pleasant compli- 
ments you write in regard to my work. 
Many of my friends write in a similar 
way, but I am too modest to use the 
space in the paper for printing these 
pleasant words. 


Liquid Fertilizer 


“CAN I make a liquid fertilizer with 
nitrate of soda for pecans, fruit 

trees, and grapevines?. If so, give the 

proportions of water and nitrate.” 

It is easy to make a liquid fertilizer 
with nitrate of soda. I have used in 
greenhouses a solution of one ounce in 
three gallons of water used after 
watering plants in pots with clear 
water. For use in the opem ground, I 
can see no advantage in making a li- 
quid, since the nitrate is so véry easily 
dissolved in the soil moisture. Then it 





is necessary in fertilizing trees and 
vines to put the fertilizer where the 
roots of the trees and vines can 
get it. The root hairs which are 
taking the food from the soil are 
at the extreme ends of the roots, and 
fertilizer placed around the trunk of 
the tree will reach ‘few roots. The 
feeding roots are out where the limbs 
drip and beyond. That is where the 
fertilizer should go. 


Kudzu From Seed 


“I HAVE been told that kudsu will not 

grow from seed, but the seed are 
offered in a catalog I get every spring. 
Will they grow?” 

Yes, the seed will grow for I have 
grown them. But I can see no need 
for growing them from seed. In fact 
it seems sure that there are different 
varieties of kudzu. The first plant I 





grew over 20 years ago, and | paid 50 
ents for it, was simply a rapid climber 
nd never sent out any runners on the 


ground. The variety I have had tor 
the past 12 years will climb but prefers 
to run on the ground and spread in 


that way. The roots are now for sale 
cheap in Virginia and there is no need 
for sowing secd. | have never seen it 


bloom here, but had a bloom sent me 
from Philadelphia some years ago. It 
was a dark purple raceme like a min- 
iature cluster of Wistaria flowers. Of 
course the plant blooms somewhere or 
there would be no seed sold. The 
flower from Philadelphia must have 
been from an earlier variety than mine. 


Biloxi and Otootan Soy Beans 


“T SEE that the Otootan soy bean is 

advertised. Is this a new bean? 
What are its advantages? Is it the same 
as Biloxi?” 


The Biloxi and Otootan soy beans 
are distinct varieties. Both are heavy 
forage makers. Both are late, the 
Otootan later than the Biloxi. Bring- 
ing the seed from the Gulf Coast to 
southeastern Maryland at one jump 
caused them to fail to mature seed 
here the past dry summer. Both the 
Otootan and the Biloxi made ga very 
heavy growth even in the intense 
drouth:; The Biloxi seemed a little 
heavier than the Otootan and perhaps 
rather earlier. When seed are made a 
little further north, they will be valu- 
able here, and are worth trying in the 
South, 


Concerning Cabbage and Cabbage 
Heading 


“WHAT influences favor the heading 
of cabbage? What influences favor 
its going to seed without heading? Does 
pinching the tap root at transplanting 
have any influence on heading? I set out 
last November some Jersey Wakefields 
and some Sucession cabbage. The Jer- 
seys headed in February as I expected, 


but the Successions are going to seed. 
Can you explain?” 
1. The influences that favor the 


heading of early cabbage are first well- 
bred seed irom-selected early plants. 
2. Clean shallow cultivation till they 
show some inclination towards head- 
ing, and then a check to growth by 
running a bull tongue deeply through 
the rows cutting some roots. Condi- 
tions that favor seeding instead of 
heading, are (1) too early sowing in 
the fall and overgrown plants, (2) sow- 
ing varieties that do not naturally head 
among the earliest. There used to be 
grown an early variety of the Flat 
Dutch caboeee. Wanting an early Sat 
head, I tried to get this cabbage by fall 
sowing, but it always ran to seed. In 
more recent years, the Copenhagen 
Market cabbage was introduced. I 
tried it at first by fall sowing and ev- 
ery plant went to seed in spring.. Suc- 
cession is another second early, and I 
have never found a segond early cab- 
bage that will head from fall sowing. 
They can be sowed in a frame under 
glass in January and will head_ all 
right. No cabbage except the earliest 
should be sowed in the fall for early 
heading. The Charleston Wakefield is 


not so bad as Copenhagen, but it will 
run to seed very badly. Late plowing 
between the rows will, as I have said, 
favor heading. We need an early va- 
riety of well-bred seed, and sowing 
twice in the fall, as one sowing may, 
in a late season, get overgrown, and 
we need a fair-sized plant. The reason 
for the printed disclaimer of responsi- 
bility in seed catalogues was caused by 
an inexperienced gardener in New Jer- 
sey. He bought Wakefield cabbage seed 
from a leading seedsman and sowed 
them in August. Every plant ran to 
seed, and he sued the seedsman for 
damages and, in spite of testimony 
showing that it was his own fault, the 
jury gave him damages. He sowed 
nearly two months too early. The seed 
trade then had a lawyer prepare the 
disclaimer which every seedsman of 
standing has printed in his catalogue. 
They cannot be responsible for the ig- 
norance of the gardener. 


Wants the Best Velvet Bean 


ILKES COUNTY, N. C.: “Please 
icll me the best variety of velvet 
beans.” 

The Osceola made the best record 
here. But I think it doubtful that any 
of the velvet beans will mature with 
you. Osceola made a_ tremendous 
growth here and buried the fences of 
the field where it grew, but it did not 
mature any seed, hardly bloomed fully. 
It was chopped up with tractor and 
disk and finally turned under ior 
strawberry plants. As a means for ad- 
ding humus making material to the 
soil, this bean seems valuable. But I 
cannot see why anyone should want 
velvet beans in corn. Peas and soy 
beans grow rankl¥énough. I want to 
give corn a better chance than to bury 
it under velvet beans. If the field 
here where the velvet beans grew had 
been planted in corn, no one would 
have been able to find a cornstalk. 
There seems to be a tendency now 
among Southern farmers to rush after 
every new legume. Velvet beans are 
splendid for humus making, but there 
are three legumes for the South that 
are hard to beat, cowpeas, soy beans 
and crimson clover. 


Hyacinths in South Carolina 
“MY” HYACINTH bulbs often rot 


when I leave them in the ground in 
summer. Should I take them up every 
year after they bloom? Would it be all 
right to take up the gladiolus bulbs, cro- 
cus, and tulips?” 


The hyacinth bulbs imported annually 
from Holland have been grown to 
their full development and after the 
first bloom here are ready to break up 
and form offsets for increase. These 
set, in a cool climate, and proper treat- 
ment, will make fully developed bulbs 
in three years. But in our hot climate, 
they ripen up too soon and we can 
never grow the bulbs such as we get 
from Holland. After the first bloom, 
the flowers form in clusters and are in- 
ferior. You had better take them up 
when the leaves turn yellow and cure 
and keep in a cool, dark place and re- 
plant in September. But you will 
never get the large bloom like the first 
one. If you buy what they call. Dutch 
Roman hyacinths, you get the bulbs 
just like the main Dutch Bulbs but 
younger ones. I buy these as they are 
cheaper than the full-grown ones, and 
I can get two seasons’ full-grown spikes 
of flowers by taking them up and re- 
planting. Gladiolus corms are taken 
up as a matter of course as they make 
new bulbs or corms annually, and 
these must be separated from the old 
exhausted ones and the small offsets 
that grow between them can be sowed 
in the fall to grow into blooming bulbs. 
Crocus and tulip bulbs are as well leit 
in the ground unless you wish to in- 
crease them. This is harder to do in a 
warm climate, and the bulbs are sold 
so cheaply that it is just as well to buy 
for future needs. 


Saving Cabbage Seed 


“TF CABBAGE plants set last fall run 

to bloom and make seed, will these 
seed be good to plant? If not, how 
would you save seed?” 


No good seed grower ‘would save 
seed grown in this way. A tendency to 
fail heading might be developed. But 
at any rate you do not know what sort 


of a head the plant would have devel. 
oped had it headed, and hence the 
tendency would be to breed mixed 
forms. One of the most skilful garden- 
ers around New York in the produc. 
tion of the Early Wakefield cabbage 
grew his own seed, according to the 
account given by the late Peter Hen. 
derson. He would not sell any seed, 
The other gardeners watched his pro. 
They found that there were 
stalks from which heads had been cut, 
After selling the ‘heads he -planted the 
stalks to themselves. In the late sum 
mer they had made a-~ number of 
prouts- to each stalk. These he cyt 
and put in his greenhouse sand bed and 
rooted them like ordinary Cuttings, 
Then he planted these in a coldframe 
and carried them over winter and they 
ran to seed in the spring and he gath- 
ered seed from these. He had selected 
the. earliest. and most typical plants, 
and cut the heads knowing that the 
stalks that produced these heads would 
be most. likely to produce plants of 
similar character. Without this means 

rooting cuttings, you might grow 
soine early cabbage late, so as to have 

em head just before frost. Then se. 
ect the earliest ard best heads and use 
them and bury the stalks full length 
in the soil in rows. In spring these 
will make seed and good seed. 


cess. 


Curing Onions 


Bi beige will be some onions here that 
will ripen about the last of June, 
As it is often rainy at that time, would 
it not do to cure them in a large lumber 
drying kiln not in use at that time?” 


Pull the onions when the tops fall 
over, and do this in early morning, 
letting them lie_in the sun during the 
day. Get them under cover before dew 
falls. The kiln will make a good place 
for them if there is no steam on, as it 
will naturally be hot at that time, 
But do not keep them there after the 
tops are dry. Spread them out thinly, 
Aiter drying, get them into the coolest 
and darkest place available and do 
not pile too thickly. 


Killing Nut Grass 


A LADY writes: “My father had a field 
thick with nut grass. He prepared it 
and planted it in cotton and tyrned a 
flock of geese in. The geese not only bit 
the tops off the grass but ate the nuts 
that were turned up in the cultivation of 
the cotton,” 


This is just what I have uniformly 
advised. You must keep the green tops 
off if you wish to destroy a persistent 
weed. Either you must do this your- 
self or get somebody else to do it, and 
the geese will answer as they are al- 
ways on the spot, and will be very 
hungry when there is no other grass to 
eat. But in the cotton field it will be 
cruel to the geese to make them de- 
pend on the nut grass alone, though I 
have seen cotton fields where there 
was grass enough to fatten them. 


Wants Analysis 


“Tt HAVE bought my fertilizer. It ts 

the 8-3 grade. I want to get it ane 
alysed and not have to~depend on the 
company’s statement. Where can I get 
this done?” 


If you will send to the Commissionef 
of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C.,,.who has 
all fertilizers made in North Carolina 
analyzed, he can tell you whether the 
brand you have is correctly stated on 
the sacks. A commercial chemist 
would charge you a good price to 
make a complete analysis. You can us 
ually depend on the statement on the 
sacks of any fertilizer made in North 
Carolina. 
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Helpful Hints for Hustling 


Farmers 


Good Things Coming Next Week 
VER raise any Blackeye peas? Wh) 
don’t your Blackeye peas bring the 
high prices California Blackeye peas 
bring? Next 
Farmer will tell you. 


week's Pr yeressive 


Did you know that you “own a Ne- 
gro”’—or better still, own a white man? 
Well, you do! Next week’s Progressive 
Farmer will tell you more about it. 

Slanderers have been saying codper- 
ative marketing associations would let 
big salaries eat up their profits, and 
selling expenses would be enormons. 
President Stone of the Kentucky Bur- 
ley Growers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion tells us their selling expenses are 
only 40 cents per hundred pounds. Read 
his interview in next week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

What crops should you plant in 
May? Next week’s paper has the list. 


You need good mind food as well as 
body food for your children. Uncle P. 
F. will give a list of the best childrens’ 
books. See how many of them your 
youngsters have had the privilege of 
reading. ; 

“The garden is the starting point fer 
a self-sustaining farm,” so says R. W. 
Scott who has both a self-sustaining 
and profitable farm. He will give his 
brother farmers seven rules for mak- 
ing a garden pay. 

Which should farmers grow, cow- 
peas or soy beans? -Under some con- 
ditions soy beans are best and under 
others cowpeas. O. F. McCrary will 
discuss these conditions. 

What must the farmers do to make 
hogs pay in 1922? An editorial will tell 
you the rules observed by most South- 
ern hog raisers. 

Who'll get the knock-out blow next 
week? The deacon certainly caught it 
this week. You’d better watch for The 
Progressive Farm Woman's depart- 
ment. 

Why do men drink whiskey? “Our 
Health Talk” for next week tells why 
men drink and why they shouldn't. 

Hambone likes his work with The 
Progressive Farmer and has decided 
to stay with us awhile. He is certain 
to have something good to say. 

These are just a few of the good 
things you'll find of interest and value 
to you in next week’s paper. 


Why “Time Prices” of Fertilizers 
Are High 


NOTICED an item from “C, H. D.” 
in your issue of April 8 regarding the 
cash price and time price of fertilizer. 


_ [am a farmer and a dealer in fertil- 
izer, and the facts seem to be that while 
it is true that 13 per cent acid phosphate 
could be bought at the ports at $11 f. o. b., 
and 8-2-2 ate $24.50 delivered, and that 
the time ptice on acid is $19 and on 8-2-2 
$32, with interest from May 1, still those 
cash prices should be considered as a 

liquidating price.” The fertilizer com- 
panies, along with all others, have been 
very hard hit, and the situation must 
have been so grave in some.cases that 
they were willing to practically sacrifice 
their goods in order to realize cash. Mer- 
chants, for instance, have been known to 
sell overalls at $1 per pair when the 
wholesale price was $18 per dozen. This 
could not be considered a legitimate cash 
Price since it was forced by unusual con- 
d tions, 

Again, the prices quoted above are not 
retail prices but wholesale in carlots, 
while the time prices are retail in: small 
ots, 


[ have found generally that the fertil- 


er manufacturers have extended to the 
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farmer more consideration over. periods 
like we have been over in the past two 
years than almost any other commercial 
interests. This should be considered by 
the farmer. ~The manufacturer of ferttl- 
izer has, through the misfortune that 
overtook the farmer, been placed in a 
position where he has been heavily handi- 
capped in carrying on his business as 
well as suffering heavy losses. To have 
attempted collection would have worked 
untold hardships on the farmer, and to 
carry his accounts means a very serious 
handicap in doing business because of 
the burden of frozen collateral that has 
to be carried. Personally, I am a farmer 
before I am anything else, and fully real- 
ize what the farmers have been called 
on to bear, but generally I believe the 
fertilizer manufacturers have proved 
during this distress that they realize more 
fully than anyone else what conditions 
really are and have gone further than 
any other commercial class to help the 
farmer along. 

I am able to see this matter from both 
sides and this at least is my viewpoint. 

CLAYTON ROSS. 
Parkton, N. C. 


Things Must Balance 


HERE was a time when cotton at 
17 cents a pound could have been 
grown at a profit. But the hazards of 
the boll weevil and the high cost of 
most things that go into making the 


crop make it doubtful at the present 
time except on the farm that is well 
balanced in food and feed production. 


But few food and feed crops can be 


produced profitably under the system 
that has generally prevailed in. the 
past.” Even without adequate equip- 
ment farmers can well afford to grow 
the food and feed crops needed for 


their own use. But when more food and 
raised than is 


feed is needed _ for 
home consumption, 


the need for econ- 
omy in that production becomes all the 
more imperative. 


True economy in production cannot 
be had in the South without more ma- 
chine labor and less hand labor. As 
fast as crops that produce less money 
per acre are used to take the place of 
cotton, more acres must be put to 
work for the farm family. And the 
more machine labor you can use, the 
more acres you can work. 


How One Renter Became a Land- 
owner 


Y FATHER was a renter, and I 

promised myself that if I ever got 
to be a man I would try to be a bet- 
ter farmer. When I was of age I 
started out to buy a farm, but I had 
no money and soon found out I was 
up against a hard proposition. I was 
three years trying to borrow money 
to buy land. No one would make the 
loan. I was determined to buy a 
farm. Finally I went to a man I knew 
had the money and told him I wanted 
$3,500 to pay for 160 acres of land. He 
told me [I couldn’t pay for it, but I 
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told him there was no such word as 
“can’t” and all I wanted was a chance; 
that if I couldn’t pay for it I would 
make him a good renter. Finally he 
decided to make the loan at 10 per 
cent interest in five notes. At the end 
of the five years I took up the last 
note. Now, boys, we can always ac- 
complish what we set out to do, either 
good or bad. C. N. BAIRD. 


Lafayette County, Miss. 


Any Trouble With Crows? 


AW! Caw! Caw all you want to, but 
you won’t get these seed. Shell up 
your seed corn. Wet it with warm wa- 
ter. Warm a little coal tar, just 
enough to make it thin and stir it in the 
corn. Stir as if you meant business. 
Then let it dry before planting. Don’t 
o much tar. A _ teaspoonful is 
eno for a peck of corn. If you have 
any more corn to plant where crows are 
bad, try this. 


Thoroughbred Seeds 


The Best By Every Test For 
More Than Fifty Years. 


Write for Catalog 


Geo. Tait & Sons, Inc. 


53-55 Commercial Place, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Seeds—Bulbs—Insecticides 
Fertilizers—Poultry Supplies 
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Good Teeth - Good Health 















tooth cleansers. 


Culling 


NPROFITABLE hens or “boarder-cows” are 

now-a-days culled out. The scrub passes— 
the purebred remains. 
dentifrice for family use you have to choose 
tween the “culls” and the really worth while 








Likewise in co Bo 
e- 


“Gull” tooth pastes may contain drugs for which impossible claims 
Or they may contain harsh grit whic 
scours the precious, protective enamel of the teeth. 
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COLGATE'S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


“Washes” and Polishes— 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 





More dentists recommend Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream y, 
than any other dentifrice—they know it’s not a passing ¢ 
fad—but a “‘true-to-type” dental cream. A LARGE tube / 
of Colgate’s costs only 25 cents—why pay more? y, 
: oo 
/ 
FE. Poe 
CsI 12 & CO, 
= Farme Household, 
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Golgate’s is a good, honest, common sense dentifrice without drugs 
or harsh grit. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream loosens clinging par- 
ticles from the teeth and “washes” them away without scratching 
or scouring, No dentifrice can do more. And the flavor of Col- 
gate’s is delicious—it leaves the mouth clean, cool and refreshed. 


199 Fulton Street, 
New York, N.Y, 


Please send me samples 
of the following arti- 
cles. I enclose amount 
of stamps shown for 
each one checked, 
Face Powder. . . . 6e 
Baby Talc. ... . de 
ShavingCream. . . 
Ribbon Dental Cream, 
Free 
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Canning Food Products at a Profit 


How the Farm Woman Can Make ‘‘More Money in 1922” by Preserving Food 
Products for Home Use and for Sale 


I.-Serving Dinners Every Thursday 


pS MIDDLE life the husband of a 
once prosperous woman died Sud- 
“denly, leaving her with two daughters 
just entering high school, several small 
children and absolutely no means be- 
yond a half-paid for farm of 40 acres 
about a mile or more from town. She 
saw the former owner and offered him 
a clean deed to 30 acres for tHe house 
and 10 acres. He accepted. T. he 
started in to make every bit of that 10 
acres pay. 

Let her tell her story herself. “Peo- 
ple always had liked my chicken pies, 
chowders and baked beans at church 
suppers so ] wrote to my friends and 
friend’s friends and told them I was 
prepared to serve these three things on 
Thursday, their cook’s day out. I told 
them that the first Thursday, of the 
snonth J would serve chicken pie, the 
second fish chowder, the third fried 
chicken and the fourth baked beans. 
They were to tell me the day before if 
they intended to come, 

“T never dreamed of such success as 
I had from the start. With the one 
dish of the day IJ served homemade 
pickles, bread, butter and a salad. 

“It was my intention to increase my 
menu as sodn as | got my little farm 
producing but though I began eleven 
years ago I have adhered to my origi- 
nal menu using everything I raise. 
What I do not use fresh on the table I 
can and use later. I give them really 
good home dinners and each eats all he 
wants of everything. I consider much 
of my success due to my canning. 

“T said I never dreamed of such suc- 
cess but some people would not call it 
success. I do, because I have given my 
children a good education and have 
brought them up to be honest, indus-< 
trious and affectionate.” e 


II.—Planting Neighbors’ Gardens 


REEN things growing, has always 

been my hobby so when I married I 
sometimes postponed the dusting for 
the great outdoors. I have made my 
hobby profitable for I go up and down 
the country planting my neighbors 
gardens. They have the soil ready and 


I put in seeds and plants of my own. 


raising. J feel that it has been worth 
while for four reasons: (1) I have been 
of needed financial aid in niy own 
home, (2) I have made good gardens 
popular for miles around, (3) I have 
taught hundreds of people how to can 
«vegetables and fruit when there was 
no home agent to do it, and (4) I have 
helped many people to exchange or to 
develop a market. It took me two 
years to get a fair business and four to 
become established but it has been 
worth it. 


Ill.—The First Steps 


“DEGIN many generations back” say 

our philosophers, So it is with the 
living at home problem. The first step 
to success is taken when the mother 
and father interest the boys in raising 
sheep, pigs and chickens, a garden full 
of wonderful juicy, succulent vegeta- 
bles and berries, and an orchard with 
every fruit suitable to the climate. Not 
only should the father, mother and 
each child be interested in the garden, 
orchard, and animals, but they should 
feel that to eat everything from, the 
earliest asparagus and strawberries on 
through the winter lettuce means 
added health and prosperity. More- 
over the sense of responsibility in the 
boy as a provider should be just as ac- 
tive toward vegetables from the gar- 
den as from tins from a_ grocer’s 
shelves. 


IV.—The Woman’s Part 
THE second step to success is to seize 
opportunity. Perhaps a few new, 
families have mdveéd into the neighbor- 
ing town and one of the type is willing 
to pay for early .radishes, February 


héadéd lettince, “aid othet! “espteially'' 


delicious variety of anything raised\@u 
jthe farm from rabbits to cheese, then 


the thing to do is*to supply the market 
and create more. Suppose you do 
have to buy a few hothouse frames or 
go to extra trouble. 


The great thing in any circumstances, 
whether town or country, is to sum up 
accurately your circumstances and 
your talents and discover a new way 
jn which they can be used. A way that 
nobody else in your neighborhood has 
thought of. If you have a talent, keep 
your eyes open for a possible place in 
which that talent can be used. If you 
have no special talent, consider your 
circumstances and see whether there is 
not some real need of the community 
that you car convert to a veritable ad- 
vantage. 

Here is the story of a woman who 
turned her handicap into opportunity. 
She saw her chance and, courage, per- 
sistence, and good werk did the rest. 


“My husband, five children and my- 
self live on a farm many miles from a 
town or railroad and we have great 
difficulty in marketing anything we 
can make, 


“Now my husband is a good man but 
he was a little spoilt in the raising. 
Moreover the young folks of the coun- 
try round were rough and I began to 
worry about my children having to 
associate with them a few years hence. 

“Very few young people are bad, 
they are just heedless and want some- 
thing to do, So I opened up my house 
every Saturday at from 6 p. m. to 11 
p. m., for the young folks or anyone 
else who wished to come. We had 
games, music and such and I sold 
homemade ¢akes, ice cream and can- 
dies, fruit, tea, lemonade and choco- 
late and sometimes suoh things as 
Small individual chicken pies. 

“We had to get our ice and fresh 
fruit from town a hundred miles away 
only once a week. I took in, the four 
Saturdays of the first month $87 and 
cleared $32, The best pay has been in 
seeing the young people lese their 
rowdy manners. Some of the roughest 
at first are the cleanest now. 

“T attribute my success to the music, 
to making the-food myself and seeing 
that it is well served always having a 
stock on hand on my big shelves of 
home-canned stuff, and in being reason- 
able in my charges.” 


V.—Keeping the Food 


ALTED Snaps and other vegetables, 
cucumbers brined for pickling find a 
market. 


Dried fruit, for sauces, dried carrots, 
okra, etc., for soups, are desired by res- 
taurants, 


Fruit juices are popular. 

Jams, jellies are good or bad accord- 
ing to the maker’s care and knowledge. 

Marmalades and fruit butters are 
good if carefully and uniformly pre- 
pared. 


Canned goods and preserves need be 
whole, clear and beautiful as must ex- 
hibition goods. 

The local fair is an excellent means 
of advertising and of making a limited 
amount of money. It should not be 
neglected. y 


VI.—Other Kinds of Refreshments 


ALLY SMITH lived on the edge of a 

college town but had to leave college 
and earn her own living when in her 
third year. She and her mother knew 
the love of the college. girls for chafing 
dish suppers, so the mother grew most 
of the products and Sally converted 
them into patty shells, chicken ready 
for creaming and putting into them, 
tarts, cake, doughnuts, bread-rolls, 
meat loaf, and salads and all kinds of 
canned goods in half pint glass jars. 

Dora Atkins had to leave college too 
but she lived several miles from a 
boys’ college. Every’ day at 3:30 
o’clock, she appeared there with hot 
beef sandwiches, cold ham ones, gener- 
ous slices of cake, and on cold days, 
chocolate. She also got up lunches for 
picnics, most of the foods being canned 
ready to be opened, heated and eaten. 

A dainty Mess Bonnie Fletcher was 
artistic and her mother was a good cah- 
ner. Between them they worked a beau- 
tiful plan. The daughter kept flowers in 
the church for the privilege of keeping 
a supply for sale in the church pantry. 

An old lady subscriber lived on a 
farm where currants and gooseberries 
thrive. She is now 83 but when 75 she 
began making currant jelly and har-le- 
duc. As you know, the latter is made 
of gooseberries and honey. The first 
year she bought the honey, the next 
years she raised it herself. 


VII.—A Terrible Secret 
AN ARTICLE which Prof. Branson 
] 


abels “Foodless, Foolish Farmers” 
tells us the following almost unbeliev- 
able facts, that about a third of all our 
farms have no cows, about a sixth 
of them have no hogs, ‘two-thirds of 
them grow no wheat, half have no for- 
age crops, half no sweet potatoes, three- 
quarters no Irish ones, and that, one- 
sixth of our farms have no gardens. 
Whisper it to yourself alone. It is too 
astonishing to believe yet they are 
facts. Remedy it. No people can 
thrive if those of the land do not even 
feed themselves. The idea of a Southern 
woman cooking corn raised in Michi- 
gan, peas raised in Maine and potted 
beef raised in l[owa is preposterous 
when we have land and opportunity to 
raise our own and grow prosperous by 
selling the surplus. 


VIlI.—The Best Method of Canning 


ENERALLY = speaking the best 

method of canning or preserving is 
that of putting the raw or blanched 
food in the jar and doing the cooking 
therein. The exceptions to this that 
occur to me at the moment are: meat 
that requires cooking to separate it 
from the bone, figs that are slightly 
acrid if not parboiled, and strawberries 
that are tougher if left in sugar several 
hours and the resulting syrup boiled 
first. 


If ordinary cooking vessels are used, 
those foods which contain little protein 
like tomatoes and fruits are cooked 
once, if much protein as in beans and 
meat, three times, because sturdy old 
germs thrive on them and require 
strenuous treatment. Anyone who 





LANT cotton, corn, © velvet 
beans, and Sudan grass as fast 
as the land can be made ready. 


2. The sheep shearing season is 
on. Remove burs before shearing; 
keep out straw and trash; don’t 
shear when wet, and ‘remove fleece 
in one piece. 

3. Are you going to raise millions 
of flies this spring? If not, clean 
out the stables and every: other 
place where filth has collected. Do 
this now. 
canta- 


yRagch of watermelons and 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT _ 


and Orange. are good early ‘varieties. 


f $41 orgy « arog! ‘ ty i . “4 ! 
4! Find time how ‘te: plant -2' Pood | date ( varleties.:'The > latter ) makes: 
| more forage. . : 


loupes for home use. Every farmer 
can provide these. 


5. The peg-todth section or 
smoothing harrow run over bedded 
land puts it in fine shape for plant- 
ing. In case of a packing rain after 
planting, the harrow used again will 
help bring the cotton up. 

6. Plant a patch of Sudan grass or 
sorghum close to the barn where it 
can be cut'and fed greeh. Amber 


lapanese ‘or ‘Texas Seeded are good 








thinks one long treatment as good as 
three shorter ones does not understand 
that the first cooking kills the active 
germs but not the spores or seeds. The 
second cooking kills the developed 
spores and the third kills any spores 
late in developing. Moreover the one 
long cooking kills vitamines. 

To can so that not one jar will be 
lost, it is necessary to learn just one 
thing awd that is that no food can spoil 
if government directions are followed 
absolutely. 


On page 4 of the Woman’s Refer- 
ence Special, March 11, are directions 
for canning in tin and glass. They give 
the method and time required for kill- 
ing the germs in the various foods. 


IX.—A Warning to Canners 


;F YOU want a grayish complexion, 
pale eyes, strange and obscure spells 
of stomach or kidney troubles, just use 
canning powders. They are an inven- 
tion of the devil himself. How some 
people seemingly intelligent, can fail to 
understand that anything strong 
enough to kill germs in food is power- 
ful enough to destroy the delicate 
membranes of the imtestines. Why 
embalm food when it is so easy to can 
and preserve it and by so doing pre- 
serve health, avoid pellagra, keep the 
children strong and sturdy and fill the 
pocketbook with extra cash? 


X.—The Home Demonstration 
Agent 

HE home demonstration agent is 

your best friend. Cherish her. If 
you have none look in the Woman’s 
Reference Special for the name of 
your state agent and ask her help in 
getting one. You may not like the hat 
she wears but why criticise her when 
the brains under it are used for’ you. 
You may not like her voice, but its ac- 
cents should flow to you as _ joyful 
sound for they contain knowledge that 
you can turn into health and money. 
You may think she should not smile 
upon the farm agent. She is human, 
dear, and if she were not she could not 
understand your very human problems, 
Yes, cherish her and heed her and she 
will make home happier and life richer 
for you and yours. 


A Thrift Sermon 


R. H. A. BELL, of Pilot Point, 

Texas, Rt. 1, is setting a. live-at- 
home example that may well be fol- 
lowed by many of our farmers who 
are growing too much cotton and liv- 
ing by the grace of the credit store. 
Mr. Bell has about 100 acres of sandy 
land, with 70 acres in cultivation. This 
year his crop will consist of 16 acres 
of corn, 10 acres in oats; 10 acres in 
peanuts, 10 acres to cotton, three 
acres to sweet potatoes, two acres to 
Feterita, and a small acreage in peas 
and cane. He has about seven acres 
in fruit and berries, and the same 
acreage in garden and truck crops. 
The garden will grow Irish potatoes, 
onions, cabbage, beans, peas, lettuce, 
cucumbers, radishes, etc. 

Mr. Bell’s motto is to live at home. 
He grows all the vegetables he can 
use during the summer, and a surplus 
which is put up for the winter By 
means of the steam pressure canner. 

During the past four years he has 
kept track of the produce sold from 
the place and what it cost him to 
grow it. The figures are as follows: 





1917—Sold from the farm.............. $2,781.60 
Cost. OF SrGWIME BWeinacescisdctes 441.25 
EL. <cucxcncehetheds tasseusacakwed $2,340.35 
1918—Sold from the farm.............4+ $1,963.75 
Cost of growing crops........++. 378.00 
ase 

PRGNE. -iesesdixteiucncsseweeaveneel $1,585.25 
1919—Sold from the farm . » «$1,919.50 
CORE GE MUOWIR Me sce csicececcscencs 362.30 
OED: nc athiScqcce sasessesdugccaceet $1,557.20 
1920--Sold from the farm............+: $1,766.35 
Cost of growing...........cese00.6 352.0 
PORG isc ccckyinssatca<s sorte $1,214.35 

The above does not represent all 


that was grown on the Bell farm, but 
merely the produce sold for cash. 
Grocery bills were often paid in farm 
produce. In 1918, only $36.50 was pal 
the grocery ‘store in cash.; MriiB 


isays his aim isito ‘make allt he tap s@ 
sell, plus.4 living at hameé, and: buy, ay 
| little as pdssible. “dtvwould seem bat 
‘he has ‘succeeded pretty well in doing 


this, gud yct he has lived oretty W 
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Saturday, April 22, 1922 


Reduce Your 
FORDSON 


operating costs 
with a 


Pierce Governor 


Holds the engine at a uniform 
speed, regardless of load. Saves fuel 
and oil Helps prevent burnt-out 


bearings and scored cylinders, 


Pays For Itself 


A Pierce Governor can be in- 
stalled in 20 minutes without 
removing carburetor, radiator, 
timer or fan and will save its 
cost in two weeks. Tractor per- 
forms better under all condi- 
tions, Saves one man’s time on 
all belt work. Instantly adjust- 
ed for different speeds. Sold on 
money-back guarantee. 


Pierce Governor Co. 
Department A4 


“World's Largest Governor Builders” 


Anderson, Ind. 











For the Prevention of 


ANTHRAX 
Anthraxoids 


(Spore Vaccine) 
For Immunizing Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Mules 


Antianthrax Serum 


To be Used on Animals Showing 
Symptoms of Anthrax 


Anthraxoids-Antianthrax 
Serum 


(Simultaneous Treatment) 
Used when Anthrax is Suspected or 
Established in a Herd 


Write for free booklet on the Prevention of 
Anthrax 


OONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 














Ditch, Terrace 
Special Offer 


FRE! Ditchers and Graders 


3 or ti You ma: 
without cost this year. Write for our offer. 
Prices slashed. 
Ditcher &Grader Co. 


Bex 331 Owensboro, Ky. 





Earn money for th Ht - 
ata. Parents often advance first pa: Den 
Pe rs 
sizee. Factory to Rider prices. "Deliver: 
‘erms to sult: —— 


BE Kaas ae i “Ey 











WITTE ENGINE W WORKS From Pittsburen 9" 


c Missou 
2355 Empire Building, Pittcbureh Poaneteena 


*THE NEW WAY 


Will Shell %. Ay eH of Sepen Shelled 
or 

Guaranteed 3 yoars—Will last a lifetime. 
Needed in every home. 

A money maker for the trucker and canner. 

Price $21.50. Literature on request. 

BULLARD MACHINE WORKS 
Roseboro, N. C. 

























PATENTS 


C. A. SNOW & CO., Patent Business Exclusively 
Sinoe 1875. Send model, sketch or photo for free 
advice, cost of Patent, etc. ook on P \. 
Trademarks and Copyrights free. Write or come 
rr C. A. SNOW & CO., 710 8th St., opposite 
nited States Patent Office, Washingon, D. C. 
So tena 
E00 b yet 


Fish Bite «--:: Mag ic-F ish-Lure. 


Best Fish Bait ever gGeaveret, Keeps you busy 
pulling them out. - Box Free to introduce 
our new fish and animal traps. Write us to-day. 
J.F.GREGORY- Dept. 3, Lebanon, Ma 
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By C. L. NEWMAN 





|Garden and Orchard} 


The Tomato 


EPARATED by less than a city 
S block on Main Street of a Southern 

town, there are two “stores” with 
hundreds of tomato plants growing in 
boxes placed in show windows. One 
of these stores is of 
the hardware kind 
and the other is the 
headquarters ofthe 


county paper. These 
plants are sold in 
greater numbers for 
planting in the 
country than for 
planting in the 


In the neigh- 
this 


town, 
borhood 





of 


MR. NEWMAN 
town, of 44 farms visited in March only 
two had coldframes and one a hotbed. 
It is really difficult to understand why 


so few farmers have hotbeds or cold- 
frames. While this is not the time of 
the year for making either, I feel sure 
that thousands of Progressive Farmer 
readers are now wishing they could 
have had large tomato plants ready 
for transplanting when the tempera- 
ture permitted them to be set in the 
open. How nice it would be to have 
ripe tomatoes three weeks earlier than 
we will have them! Make a note of this 
now and have hotbeds and coldframes 
next fall for growing lettuce for Christ- 
mas, to be followed by tomato, pepper 
and eggplant for early spring. 

Tomato plants, as a rule, are grown 
too slender or spindling. This is the 
result of their being too crowded when 
they are in the seed rows. One stout, 
stocky, dark green tomato plant is 
worth two of the weak little saplings 
that are too commonly grown. 

Setting Tomato Plants.—Do not fol- 
low the overworked and fallacious rule 
of setting only as deep as they stood in 
the seed bed. This is not deep enough. 
A good tomato plant is about eight 
inches from the root to top, and larger 
than a lead pencil. Set the plant deep 
enough to have half the stem below 
the surface of the ground. Plants set 
in this manner will have roots deep 
enough to resist drouth. Besides, roots 
will come along the part of the stem 
that is underground. 

Pruning.—If the plants are to be 
pruned to one or two stems and tied 


to stakes, set them 18 to 24 inches 
apart in 3-foot rows. If the intention 
is neither to prune nor stake them, 


then make the rows 4 feet apart and 
set the plants 3 feet in the row. Pref- 
erence should be given to pruning and 
staking, especially in the home garden, 
since the plants can be given better cul- 
tivation and more effective spraying, 
the fruit will ripen earlier, and be 
larger, better, and more uniform in size 
and shape. Set the stakes soon after 
the plants are transplanted. To tie up, 
loop the string around the stake, twist 
and then tie under the stem of a leaf. 
Go over the patch once a week and 
remove all branches that start in the 
axils of leaves. 

Cultivation.—Frequent and thorough 
cultivation not only destroys weeds but 
increases and regulates the supply of 


soil moisture and this in turn helps 
prevent the destructive .blossom-end 
rot. 


Fighting Diseases——Tomato worms 
are among the worst enemies of this 
crop and the plants should be dusted 
with powdered calcium arsenate when 
the fruits are small. Lead arsenate 
may be substituted if desired. In 
either case, mix the poison with an 
equal part of powdered air-slaked 
lime. Dust the whole plant, since the 
young worms begin feeding upon the 
leaves and later go to the fruit. 

If it is more desirable or convenient 
to spray instead of dusting them, dis- 
solve one pound of calcium or lead ar- 
senate powder (or two pounds of 
paste) in a small quantity of water and 
then dilute to 50 gallons by adding 
enough water; or if blight appears, 
dilute to 40 gallons and add 4 pounds 
of copper sulphate dissolved in 5 gal 
lons of water and 4 pounds of stone 
lime dissolved in 5 gallons of water. 
Pour the copper sulphate solution and 
the lime water into the 40 gallons reg- 
ularly and at the same time, stirring 
all the while. 
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CAN IN TIN THIS YEAR! 


‘Virginia” Tin 


Cans are Most 


Economical for Home Use. 


Do you want to can fruits, vege- 
tables, and meats for home use this 
year and do it without the loss of a 
single can? 


Do you want to save meats and 
vegetables that you have never been 
able to successfully can before? 

Do you want not only to success- 


fully can these things for home use 
but sell your surplus as well? 


Or do you want to go into the 
home canning business on a scale 
that will make it a 


Tin Cans Are 


Economical 


Even if you did not consider the 


ease 
tin, 


and convenience of canning in 
it would still be advisable to use 
cans from the standpoint of econ- 
omy. They cost little, and the prob- 
lem of returning containers does not 
enter into sales to the groceryman 
or city consumers. Where cans are 
used for home canning only, our 
sealing machine will cut off the old 
tops, re-flange the 





real business? 


If you want to do 


any of these things, 
WE CAN HELP 
YOU? 


Our Cans, Sealer, | their first 


and Directions 


They 
Make Success 


Here Is a Typical 
Case 


Mr. and Mrs. P. T. Hines, 
Raleigh, N. 


sealer and cane last year. 
peeled 
method), stoned and can- 
ned 80 quarts of peaches 


cans, and make them 
ready for use again, 
with the purchase of 
new tops — which 
cost much less than 
glass can rubbers. 


C., 


trial 


reported 
of our Tin cans are also 
very economical be- 
cause there is no loss 
from breakage eith- 
er in filling, process- 


(by lye 


Sure from 3 to 7 o’clock one ol shipping or 
re — Saturday afternoon. Not a iauling to market 
We have been They are always 


manufacturing tin 
cans for 20 YEARS, 
and our present ca- 





single can was lost, and 
these peaches are as delic- 
ious as any that can be 


unbreakable by any 
method of handling 








pacity is 1,000,000 | purchased from grocery- i . 

cans a day. We men today at 40 cents to 50 Cocperate With 

know how to make | cents a can. Neighbors or 

GOOD CANS, and t, 

our products will al- enants 

ways be found uniform, full size, You can codperate with your 

and of best materials. neighbors or tenants in buying cans 

e an Sez ¢ ¢ > > ¢ 

Many people have thought canning pin = hae ba pe 

in tin difficult because of soldered more economically. Whether you 


caps. A recently invented machine 
has done away with all this, and the 
cans may be sealed simply by turn- 
ing a crank. Even a child can oper- 
ate this sealer successfully, and it 
always gives a positive airtight seal. 
You take no chance whatever with 
stretching rubbers, faulty tops, or 
cracking glass. The seal is made 
quickly, positively airtight, and with- 
out tiresome effort. 


Our FREE BOOK OF IN- 
STRUCTION has been carefully 
compiled, and it tells how to can 


evrything that may be canned to ad- 
vantage. The methods given are 
the ones used in the largest canning 
factories in the country, and may 
be followed with absolute confi- 
dence. Our cans and may 
also be used in putting up any article 
according to government directions. 


You Can’t Break 
Tin Cans 


sealer 


are a big plantation-owner, or have 
only one tenant, certainly you can 
render no better service to those in 
a measure dependent upon you than 
to encourage them to can supplies 
fot next winter, either allowing 
them to pay for cans and the use 
of your sealer in money or in sup- 
plies delivered to your pantry. 


A Word to the Man 
of the House! 


The farmer, as a rule, has equip- 
ped his farm with labor-saving tools 
and machinery, and he certainly 
owes his wife a supply of our cans 
and this sealer so that her canning 
problems may be made easy. If 
Mr. Farmer had the canning to do, 
he would not tolerate easily broken 
glass jars, the excessive care in fill- 
ing, and the uncertain seal by cap 
and rubbers. 


We can make your canning prob- 
lems easy, and your success sure 








Then, after the fruit or article to Let Us Tell You More 
os canned has been prepared, sealed, About It. 
in d i Ss 

eae to be 

cookes. | This Little 

have to Sealer Use 
handle the 

cans. with Does the 
extreme 

care so the Coupon 
that none Work 

will be 

broken ! 

















VIRGINIA CAN CO., 
Post Office Box No. 577-F, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
Gentlemen: 


I want to know more akout your 
information and circulars free by 


cans and can sealer. 
return mail. 


Please send full 





Plant Vegetables Now for Canning This Summer 
-and Fall. 
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humus and nitrogen. 
have few equals. 


For the South, we recommend 
our Mammoth Yellow variety, 


which yields both beans and 


forage in great abundance. 


Sorghum is an excellent feed 
for dairy cows. Stands droyth 
better than corn and is a bet- 
ter yielder on poor land. 


Wood’s Ingold and Cleveland 
Big Boll Cotton—Our stocks 
grown from the best yielding 
crops in districts free from the 


13 South 14th St., 





gn SEEDS 


Improvement. 


No crop is more valuable for fattening 
hogs than Soja Beans. 
surest of summer forage crops. 
add heavily to the land’s supply of 

For soil improvement purposes, they 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, 


They are the 
They 


boll weevil. Two of the best 
varieties to grow for yield and 
for combating the boll weevil. 


Sudan Grass—An ideal sure 
hay crop for the South. Three 
or four cuttings a season. 
Yields 4 to 8 tons of. forage 
per acre. First cutting 45 
days. 

Write for Wood’s Seed Catalog 
and Crop Special, giving full in- 


formation and current prices on 
all seed. Mailed free. 


RICHMOND, VA. 



















Make eight cows 
produce what ten; 
did boY-b dos 


Turn Your Dairy Losses Into Profits! 


Are you getting all the milk you can sell? If so, why 
not cut down the cost of that milk? Get rid of the 
Feed LARRO to the good cows. If 
you have ten cows, sell off the two poorest ones. 

The remaining eight will give as much milk on * ow 
LARRO as you are now getting. You'll save hay, silage, 
labor and trouble, and make a profit instead of stand- 


low producers. 


ing a loss. N - ller. 
The Ready o riller 
Cl 2°?" Ration for no off-grade 
Dairy Cows 


LARRO gives wonderful results because it is a blend 
of the very best obtainable ingredients. LARRO is suc- 
culent, palatable and easily digested. lt keeps cows in 
Home mixed feeds too often 


good physical condition. 


vary in quality and analysis. LARRO never does. ity is Xe. yt F, It 
never did, it does not now, 
Go to your dealer. Buy a supply of LARRO on our money-back and never will contain 


Gpesemee plan. Atrial will convince you that 
iggest profits. 
write us NOW. 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO., Dept. 2611 Detroit, Mich. 


LARRO pays the 
If you don’t know the name of a LARRO dealer, 


Write for ALL the 
FACTS Regarding 
Larro Dairy Feed 


er. 
a 
“ny 


“ 





ne <u” 











ingredients 


Every bag of LARRO con- 
tains the same high quality 
of ingredients, and is of 
the same high feeding 
value. L O high qual- 


materials of low feeding 
value. It is always the 
same — yesterday, today, 
tomorrow. 




















TURNER’S NEW 


You can cut 3,000 to 8,000 feet. of Lumber per day with this mill and your oil or gas engine. 


first and ae al TRACTOR SAW 
steam pr ] 
and umertntive ma atter. Give size of engine. 


MILL, 





C. H. TURNER, 





built and designed espec 
requires less power to operate than any mill built. 
Manufactured by 


PONY SAW MILL 


This fs the 
cially for this purpose, and light 
WRITE TODAY for low price 


STATESVILLE, N. C. J 


















‘cheap, but 
Carolinas. 


" Stove, Rangeand Heater Economy 


WHY. PAY EXCESSIVE PRICES FOR, STOVES AND RANGES, when 
.you.can buy, .at very reasonable prices, a Cook’ Stove, Range or Heater 
‘that will last a lifetime, and is fudly guaranteed? Our prices,are, nat, only 
2" save freight from our plant here in t é centér of 
Gavhire at your dealer’s or'write us direct. 


GLASCOCK STOVE & MFG. CO., . Greensboro,..N. ¢. 


the ‘ 
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Growers Control Majority 


of ‘Tobacco 


Warehouses 


By S. D. FRISSELL 


Headquarters Tri-State Tobacco Association, Raleigh, N. C. 


ITHIN a week’s time, the direc- 


W tors of the Tobacco Growers’ 
Cooperative Association, elected 
to lead the sy organized tobacco 


farmers of the Carolinas and Virginia, 
successfully chine tin the first pha 
of the most far-reaching economic rev- 
olution of our time and section, 

More than 150 warehouse properties, 
giving ample facilities for handling the 
majority of the tobacco crop, are now 
signed over to the Tobacco Growers’ 
Coéperative Association. These were 
secured in four days’ time at the meet- 
ing of warehousemen and directors 
held in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina from April 5 through 
April 8. 

The first conference was with the 
warehousemen of Virginia, at South 
Boston. This resulted in the sign-up of 
more than 40 warehousemen and the 
gaining of 28 out of 35 marketing 
points in Virginia by the marketing as- 
sociation. 

Offering all warehousemen in the 
state an opportunity to sell or lease 
their properties, Aaron Sapiro, attor- 
ney far the Tobacco Growers’ Coéper- 
ative Association and also counsél for 
14 successful codperative exchanges of 
California, stated: “The warehouse- 
men are among the most essential 
friends of the farmer, and as.such we 
have drawn this contract as among 
friends and not as though these prop- 
erties were being thrown on the mar- 
ket by forced sale.” 


North Carolina Warehousemen Tender 
Properties 

RACTICING cooperation to win co- 

Operation, the directors gained the 
the confidence of the great majority of 
Carolina warehousemen in a confer- 
ence in Greensboro, and at a meeting 
in Raleigh, which completely filled the 
chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives in the capitol building. More than 
80 warehousemen of North ‘Carolina 
have signed contracts, tendering pro- 
perties, which assure the marketing 
association a majority of desirable 
points in North Carolina. 

Mr. Sapiro came directly from the 
successful Kentucky Association of 
burley tobacco growers and prophesied 
that the organized Kentucky growers 
would receive 5 cents a pound more for 
their tobacco than growers selling on 
the open market. He congratulated 
the warehousemen of North Carolina 
on their desire to aid the farmers in 
gaining similar economic freedom for 
the growers of their state. 

The directors let it be known that al- 
though they had offered in all fairness 
to meet with the warehousemen from 
every market in the state, relative to 
the sale or lease of their properties, 
they were pleased that it would not be 
necessary to consider some of the high- 
priced properties in the congested cen- 
ters which they could do well without. 


Fair Play and Codperation Shown at 
orence 


JN NO meeting of the Belt was the 
spirit of fair play and constructive 
cooperation between tobacco growers 
and warehousemen more strikingly 
exemplified than at Florence, S. C., on 
April 8. Like business men eager to 
share in the performance of a big con- 
structive piece of business and like 
pioneers in a high adventure in uplift, 
40 warehousemen of South Carolina 
supported the movement with enthusi- 
asm and signed marketing contracts 
which assure the codperative associa- 
tion all but two markets in the state 


which were of importance under the- 


old system. 


Thus, under the skilful guidance of 
their leaders, the ownership of the ma- 
jority of warehouses passes into the 
possession of a majority of the grow- 
ers—the men who produce the vast 
wealth of the tobacco crop of the Car- 
olinas: and Virginia. This marks the 


‘beginning of.a new era of prosperity if 
‘the growers ‘will do. their ie as well 


as their leaders.. 


The campaign for ‘a ‘75 per cent *iptineatla sain. avaities.ol 


up throughout the old tobacco belt hag 
begun in all three states. The directors 
have done their duty. They now urge 
the growers to do theirs. 


If every signer who can win a signer 
will make the earnest effort to add an- 
other member to the Association now, 
the success of the Virginia-Carolina 
growers should equal that of those 
Kentuckians who have sold 75,000,000 
pounds of their tobacco and are on the 
road to permanent prosperity. 


That Young Alfalfa Patch—How 
to Treat It 


HE success or failure of a field of 

alfalfa can be largely determined 
by its first year’s treatment. 

Be just as indulgent with it as you 
can. Do not cut it until blooms begin 
to appear. If weeds come up let them 
grow. Do not become discouraged, 
They may hide the alfalfa. That will 
be all right. Do not cut it until it be 
gins to bloom. Then cut it leaving a 
three-inch stubble. Do not cut it closer 
than that. That will kill the weeds and 
will let the alfalfa grow. 


At no time cut your alfalfa too close, 
Three-inch stubble will be a safe 
rule. Do not try to cut it too often. 
After the first year, I cut four times. 
The first time about May 10, and 
second, about June 20, the third, about 
August 1, and the fourth time about 
the middle of September. I leave the 
aftergrowth for winter protection. 
Since I adopted this plan, my alfalfa 
lasts longer than it did when I tried 
to get five cuttings a season. 

Do not pasture alfalfa under any cir- 
cumstances. Pasturing may be all right 
out West but it will not do with me. 

Do not put in a large acreage until 
you have learned how to handle the 
crop. One or two acres will do to ex- 
periment with. Do not become dis- 
couraged if you fail the first time you 
try alfalfa. The crop is too valuable 
to give it up with one or two failures. 

T. B, PARKER. 


Time to Cut Alfalfa Nearly Here 


NE eye on the alfalfa should be the 

order of the day now. This is the 
season when alfalfa grows by jumps and 
bounds and is ready for the first cutting 
almost before you know it. And if you 
don’t keep a sharp -lookout it will be 
ready before you know it. 

The stage of blooming isn’t altogether 
a safe guide for the first cutting. Early 
in the year, and especially following the 
seasons of general and plenteous rains, 
the alfalfa plant is exceedingly growthy. 
The secondary shoots, those that are to 
make the second crop of hay, usually 
start a little bit ahead of time under such 
circumstances. And if you don’t look 
out, they’ll be stretching up above the 
height of your cutter-bar before you 
know it. Then you can’t save your first 
cutting without seriously damaging the 
second. 

The alfalfa plant is usually so sappy 
and rapid growing early in the spring 
that the secondary shoots tend to get 
ahead of the blooming. Later in the 
season when soil water is not so plentiful 
the plant is not growthy, the secondary 
shoots do not grow so rapidly, and there 
is a tendency for tle blooming to be 4 
little more forward. 

This is the reason experienced alfalfa 
growers are being guided primarily by 
the stage of the secondary shoots, in de- 
ciding when to cut alfalfa. Of course, 
weather frequently interferes. In that 


case, every man knows that all he caf 
do is to do the best he can under the 
circumstances. 


What are secondary shoots? you ask. 
They are the little buds close to the 
ground on the stem of the plant. If you 
watch you can easily see them, They 
grow out to make the new stems. 


CAL CIUM arsenate two years.old 1s 
just as effective in boll weevil poison- 
fng as ‘at the time it! was mahlufacttired, 
says. the United. States Department of 
Agriculture, replying to numerous in- 
quiries from cotton farmers relative to 
ene 
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SURE 


You Want to Wear 


CARHARTT OVERALLS 








Th Cazteat@or TT 





Bet your life you want the best. 
What if you do have to pay a few 
cents more—that’s nothing when you 
remember the long wear, the good, 
roomy, comfortable fit you get in the 
Carhartt. 

Cheap, shoddy overalls are expen- 
sive—Carhartt Overalls are money- 
savers in the long run. Ask any 
farmer who wears them. 


Hamilton Carhartt, 
‘Atlanta, Georgia. 


Please send me samples and prices of yous 
Carhartt Overalls made from your Carhartt 
Master Cloth, also prices of Carhartt Work Gloves, 

I will appreciate the Farm, Stock and Crop 
Account Book. 


STATE R. FLD 





Get Rid of Weeds 


and Grass 

Spray with ChampionTree Kill- 

er. Absolutely sure if properly 

used. Kills trees of any size or 
- kind, sprouts, shrubs,vines, etc. 

Thousands of farmers use it. 

In 2, 3,5 and 10-gallon cans, at 

$1.25 per gallon. 

Sent only by freight " 

penny Order today ww = 

for booklet. 

W.N. WILKERSON & SONS 

324 S. Front Street 


Tree Hiller 


Kills Trees, Shrubs,Sprouts 











Prices 


FG. CO. 1% 12, 18, 22 
Py hn = 


— G. V. T. SILOS —— 


Lasts as Long as Your Farm. 
Two-way reinforcing. Erected 
by our experts. Special offer to 
early buyers. Write today, 


Birmingham Hollow Tile Co. 


109 North 2ist St.. ‘BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
















ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe’ 


than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 


| (6) for purely esthetic reasons and for 





HOW FARMERS MAKE EXTRA | 
MONEY 


The Farm Wood-lot | 


N THESE times of scarcity and high 

prices for all kinds of wood and lum- 
ber, the wood-lot is one of the most 
profitable piéces of ground on the farm 
If you sell on the stump it is clea: 
profit, as it grows without work and 
no expense for cutting and hauling. 

We have just sold a large number of 
six-foot locust posts at 28 cents each 
and also a good many black walnut 
trees at a price from $30 to $75 a tree 
according to size; every cent being 
clear money. 

We find that a permanent wood-lot 
is an essential part of a well-equipped 
farm. The one direct economic reason 
for the use of land as wood-lot is that 
on some areas timber is the most profit- 
able crop that can be grown. This, of 
course, is especially true of poor, rough, 
or uncultivatable land. Even where all 
the land is adaptable to valuable crops, 
the wood-lot should occupy a few acres 
of the farm area. There are a great 
many indirect considerations, however, 
which justify the maintenance of a per- 
manent wood-lot on the farm. The 
important ones, usually active in any 
particular case, are: (1) For conveni- 
ence of home use for fuel, posts, and 
other such farm needs; (2) as a wind- 
break for buildings or crops; (3) as a 
shelter for stock; (4) for protection of 
land from erosion; (5) to furnish work 
for men and teams during spare time; 








recreation purposes, for which reasons 
alone a farm with a well-located grove 


of trees, however small, will sell for 
more than one without such. 
Win. H. H. 


Farm Motor Knowledge Proves 
Source of Profit 


FEW years ago I was planning to 

buy a tractor and because I did not 
know anything about the care and op- 
eration of such machinery I thought 
best to go to some good school and 
take a course in farm mechanics. So I 
wrote the editor of The Progressive 
Farmer and asked him where I could 
find just the thing I wanted. He wrote 
me promptly I could get just the train- 
ing I wanted at the A. and M. College 
of Mississippi in the Farm Motor 
Course which Prof. Scoates was giving. 
I went and it has been of untold bene- 
fit to me and to my neighbors, for as 
there is not another man near who has 
ever made any study of motors, they 
depend on me to get them out of trou- 
ble whenever a tractor or engine gets 
wrong. I made quite a _ nice little 
amount last year doing work of this 
kind and was able to pay cash for all 
I had to buy; therefore, I had no credit 
bills due in the fall and could hold my 
cotton till I was ready to sell. 
. 5,1... B. 


Start With Bees Now 


HE South Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice is wisely urging farmers to 
make a start with, bees this spring. 
Here is its advice on how to begin: 
The First Step.—The first step in 
beekeeping is to learn something about 
it, and this is accomplished by reading 
and studying bulletins and books on 
the subject, by visiting beekeepers of 
experience and studying their methods, 
by working in a bee-yard under the 
directions of a successful beekeeper, 
and by working with one’s own bees. 
The ‘Time to Start.—The best time 
to start is in the spring when the bees 
have before them the entire summer to 
build up into strong colonies. Good 
standard hives, such as are now used 
by successful beekeepers, should be 
ready before the bees are obtained; 
and there should be provided a bee- 
smoker, a bee veil, and a hive tool or 
good strong pocket knife. 
Where to Get Bees.—First, bees may 
be obtained by purchasing good bees 
in standard frame hives from some 
neighbor, these to be moved at the 
proper time to the desired location. 
Second, bees may be transferred from 
some available bee tree in the woods 
to a standard movable frame hive. 
Third, bees may be purchased by the 


Dynamite. 








Send for today. 

this book— 

It is free. 
Chattanooga, 
Birmingham, 





than the six. 


HERCULE 
DYNAMITE 





Experienced blasters have found 
Hercules 60% much more economi- 
cal for this work when the 
wet. Hercules digsa clean, 
ditch without spoil banks. 


round is 
-shaped 


Read “‘Land Development”’, a 
75-page book that tells you all about 
dynamite on the farm. Send for it 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Tenn. 


Ala. 





To Drain Your Land 


Instead of putting six men with 
picks and shovels on your ditching 
job, send out one man with a box of 
Hercules 60% Straight Nitroglycerin 
He can do it in less time 




















tested and is a proven product. 
We offer 100 Ibs. Safety Chick Food for 


20 per 


highly digestible, 
cent Protein, 4% 


Pounds in 
5 Ib. bags 
Shipped Prepaid 


This Advertisement is Worth $1.00 on Your Order 


A Guaranteed Chick Food— 
ores 49 


MONEY BACK Uf not Satisfied) 


international Safety Chick Food with Buttermilk—A scientific, butter- 
milk protein concentrate, 
most scientific ingredients. 
Prepared on a base of sterilized Protein (Gluten Meal), increasing the 
digestibility and sanitation pver 50 per cent. E 
anteed satisfactory or money refunded in full. 
by capital of a million dollars, 


international Safety Chick Food with Buttermilk has been thoroughly 
i Thousands of bags being shipped this 


*10 


carefully prepared from 
per cent Fat. 


Every bag positively guar- 
This guarantee backed 


10, all charges paid 





“Just About to Scratch’ to your, station Postoffice money order must accompany shipping in- 
MEMPHIS 
International Sugar Feed No. Two Co., “tEnw: 








Wanted! 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


$1600 to $2300 Year 


Men—BOYS OVER 16 


Steady Work 
Paid Vacations 


Co d ti sufficient. 














.pound on frames. with queen, 


Send Couper today—SURE 


SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
No Layoffs 
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* FRANKLIN 
Dept. D 2 


Sirs:—Send me,’ without charge, (1) 
a 


7 


sample Railway 
questions; 


INSTITUTE, 


47, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mail Clerk Ex 


(2)_ schedule showing 


s places of all coming U. S. 
examinations; (3) list of many Govern- 


4 


Addvess . 


ment jobs now obtainable. 


ernment 
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| BOOKS ON AGRICULTURAL CO-OPER- 
ATION 


VERY farmer ought te know what farmers are ac- 
complishing through ceéperation not only in the 
United States, but also abroad. “How Farmers Co- 

operate and Double Profits,” by Clarence Poe, tells 
you. It is cloth bound, 244 pages, and originally sold 
for $1.50 per copy. e are closing it out now at 50 
cents a copy. 

Get one when you renew or any time 

The regular price of Dr. Howe’s beok on Denmark 

mentioned on the next page is $2. 

We offer it for $1 in cennection with any renewal. 











HE campaign for coéperative marketing of cotton 

in South Carolina is now going with a great 
swing. Just as we go to press Chairman R. C. 
Hamer, of the campaign committee, writes us, 
“Things look brighter this morning than ever be- 
fore.” 


NE of the great needs of eastern North Carolina 

is better drainage. Everybody who is actively 

intrested in this important subject should attend the 

twelfth annual meeting of the North Carolina 

. Drainage Convention in Goldsboro next week— 
April 28-29. 


e 

GREAT many kinks need straightening out in 

our Federal Farm Loan system. Mr. W. B. 
Doak calls attention to one—namely, that in addi- 
tion to the 50 per cent they can borrow on their 
land, our farmers can borrow only 20 per cent of 
the ‘value of their insured buildings as compared 
with 60 per cent allowed in some European coun- 
tries. 


F THE 1,561,848,372 pounds of leaf tobacco held 

by manufacturers and dealers on January 1] of 
this year, 570,153,641 (or more than one-third) was 
from the bright ‘yellow districts of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia—the largest 
carry-over of bright tobacco on record. The carry- 
over of burley, Virginia sun-cured, and Georgia- 
Florida cigar types was also the largest on record. 
Do not these facts constitute a strong argument for 
holding down tobacco acréage this, year. 


VERY interesting development in South Caro- 

lina is the “Savannah Valley Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs.” This federation consists of eleven 
clubs devoted to agricultural subjects, these clubs 
being scattered over four or five counties in the 
Savannah River valley. Once a month each club 
sends three to five delegates to a general meeting 
for the discussion of some notable agricultural prob- 
lem by an expert. The delegates of course are able 
to carry back the gist of the information to their 
local clubs. The ‘idea seems to us a good one for 
other sections to adopt. 


SUBSCRIBER writes to say that he sent a sub- 

scription several days ago and has “received no 
receipt or reply.” If we spent money to acknowl- 
edge each subscription by mail, it would take a lot 
of extra money that we now put into making a better 
paper. Consequently, the following notice, which 
has appeared repeatedly in The Progressive Farmer, 
explains our policy: 

Your Label is Your Receipt.—The date to which your 
subscription is paid is shown by the little yellow slip on 
page 1, opposite your name. “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
means ‘that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1922, ete. 
After you send im your renewal, it requires about two 
weeks to have this date changed and properly corrected 
on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
slate does not properly show when your subscription 
expires. 


OW the North Carolina warehousemen and to- 

bacco buyers who are fighting codperative mar- 
keting are trying to fool farmers by saying that 
Richmond is to profit most from the tobacco grow- 
ers’ organization. They say this because two or 
three important officers are located temporarily at 
least in Richmond. We understand that Raleigh will 
be an equally important office. But as a matter of 


fact, it does not matter where offices are located so 
far as the grower is concerned; consequently, when 
some critic of codperative marketing says to you, 
“Why feed your cow in North Carolina and have her 
milked in Richmond?” Just tell him this: 

“What the codperating farmers are tired of is feed- 


ing their cow on the farm and having her milked by 
buyers and warehousemen, no matter where they live. 
If somebody else is to get all the milk, it might as well 
be Richmond as Wilson or Greenville. But codper- 
ative marketing proposes that hereafter the milk shall 
come back to the farmer who feeds the cow.” And 
that is what is bothering the folks who are fighting 
cooperative marketing. 


T HAS always been the custom for Southern Irish 

potato growers to get their seed potatoes from 
the North, largely from Raine. Now it is being 
démonstrated that in the high altitudes of our North 
Carolina mountains, seed Irish potatoes can be rais 
ed that are just as good as those that come from 
Maine. In fact, some tests in eastern North Caro- 
lina indicate the superiority of mountain-grown 
seed. It is gratifying to know, therefore, that 100 
growers in Avery, Burke, and Watauga Counties 
have formed a “Mountain Seed Potato Growers’ As- 
sociation” for the purpose of raising seed potatoes 
by the most modern methods. We wish the new in- 
dustry great success. 


High-grade or Low-grade Fertilizers, 
Which? 
HERE has been much complaint among farm- 
Te about the use of “filler” in commercial fer- 
tilizers. The manufacturers have been severely 
criticised because “fillers” were used, but so long as 
the buyers of fertilizers buy them by the ton or by 
the brand name—that is, buy the fertilizer which 
sells for the least per ton,—fillers will be 
a necessity. For instance, granting that 18 per cent 
acid phosphate, nitrate of soda and muriate of pot- 
ash were the cheapest materials available, or furn- 
ished the plant foods required for the least cost, it 
would require 770 pounds of filler containing no 
plant food to make a ton of fertilizer containing 8 
per cent of phosphoric acid, 2 per cent nitrogen and 
2 per cent potash, or an 8-2-2 ready-mixed fertilizer. 
The following materials will furnish all the plant 
foods in a ton of 8-2-2 fertilizer: 


#90 pounds 18 per cent acid phosphate 
260 pounds nitrate of soda 

80 pounds kainit 

770 pounds filler 


“2,000 pounds 

Even if 16 per cent acid phosphate and 12% per 
cent kainit were used there would still have to be 
used 420 pounds of filler to make such a fertilizer. 

Why do the fertilizer manufacturers not make a 
high-grade fertilizer in which no filler is required? 
Because such a fertilizer cannot be sold as cheaply 
per ton as a low-grade fertilizer in which filler is 
used and farmers buy the cheaper fertilizer per ton 
more readily than they will a high-grade fertilizer 
which costs more per ton, but furnishes plant foods 
at a lower cost per pound. 

Let’s buy higher-grade fertilizer and so pay for 
less filler, and get more actual plant food for each 
dollar spent. 


A Challenge to Tobacco Farmers 


HE action of the warehousemen and tobacco 
buyers of Wilson and Greenville, N. C., in de- 
ciding to fight the co6perative marketing move- 
ment presents a definite challenge to the organized 
tobacco farmers of North Carolina. We do not be- 
lieve the tobacco farmers will be slow to accept the 
gauntlet thus thrown down to them. The fight is 
on, and it might as well be a fight to the finish. 

“To make the farmers masters of their own in- 
dustry’—that was the declared purpose of the great 
meeting of North Carolina tobacco growers which 
launched the codperative marketing movement in 
January of last year. These antagonistic ware- 
housemen and buyers are determined that this result 
shall not be achieved. They are determined that the 
farmer shall not become “master of his own indus- 
try” but that the man whose sweat and labor makes 
the tobacco shall continue to do the bidding and ac- 
cept the dictates of self-appointed guardians who 
have for years enriched themselves at his expense— 
and are determined to keep on doing so. 

What is the old story about the wolf that put on 
the sheep’s skin and came to the sheep-flock to tell 
them how much concerned he was for their welfare 
and how eager he was that they should stay in some 
particular place—the very place of course where he 
could continue to rob and massacre them? 

It’s a very short-sighted and simple sheep of a 
farmer who cannot see the wolf beneath the sheep’s 
clothing in this present case. The antagonistic ware- 
housemen and buyers are fighting to keep the privi- 
leges on which they have fattened for twenty 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARME:: 


years—the patronage which has built thei: 
warehouses and paid for their fine residences and 
fine automobiles. “Your patronage has paid tor my 
warehouse, but the deed is in my name,” as John C. 
Stone, a farmer and warehouseman told his fellow 
tobacco farmers of Kentucky. 

The aim of the codperative marketing movement 
for tobacco is to (1) have fewer middlemen, (2) have 
them as our servants or employees instead of our 
masters, and (3) have them employed on a basis 
to their interest to get the high- 
The opposing in- 
fighting to keep the farmer under 
their thumb—and they are fighting desperately be- 
cause they know if once the farmer indeed becomes 
dustry,” he will never again be 


by which it will be 
est possible price for our crops. 


terests are simply 


“master of his own in 
content to be a commercial serf. 

lo every farmer who has not signed for codpera- 
tive marketing we ,would say, “Ask yourself if you 
are not passively throwing your influence against 
Get into this great fight 
for industrial freedom, and show the opposing forces 


yeur own class and blood. 


that farmers are neither cowards nor dupes.” 


Work the Little Corn 


VERY farmer knows that the best time to kill 
grass is when it is just coming up. But most of 
us are mighty busy planting cotton when tl 
The result is that 
most folks just go ahead and let the corn get grassy 
Then they almost plow 
up the corn trying to get all the grass out. 


ve 
grass is coming up in the corn. 


until cotton is all planted. 
And you 
know how one thing leads to another. That fall 
when they gather 15 or 20 bushels of corn to the 
acre they will say, as they have always done: “Oh 
well, this ain’t no corn-growin’ country, nohow.” 

It’s be- 
cause we don’t know how to work young corn. To 
work young corn most of us think we have to use a 


# There is one big reason why we do this. 


“one-horse plow with scooter, scrape, and fender and 


make a round trip to the row. And of course, no- 
body has time to do that. Of course, cotton planting 
can’t wait on such a slow way of doing things. 

There is a way to make time on this job and save 
money and make more corn. If your corn was 
planted on beds or on a level, use the section harrow 
or weeder and work 12 acres a day. Ii the corn was 
planted in ordinary water furrows, use the one-horse 
spring-tooth cultivator or V-shaped harrow and 
work a whole row at a trip. Ii planted in lister fur- 
rows, get regular lister harrows and work two, 
three, four, or five rows at a trip, depending upon 
local conditions, 

With the comparatively inexpensive modern im- 
plements now available, there is little excuse for let- 
ting the corn crop suffer, even though you are in a 
hurry to plant cotton or other crops. 


What Co-operation Means 
VERYBODY in the South who has signed a 
contract for codperative marketing of any crop, 
no matter whether it is cotton, tobacco, rice, 

peanuts or truck crops—and everybody who has been 
asked to sign such a contract—all are interested in 
the questions: “What does coéperation mean? How 
far should we go with it? How has it worked out 
in the states and countries where it has been tried 
longest?” 

First of all, let us get a clearer understanding of 
what codperation means. 

Here in the South we are now just learning our 
A B C’s in this respect. 

Signing contracts for codperative marketing of 
any particular crop—this is just the beginning. We 
have got to go on until coOperation in the e 
life of farmers becomes the rule instead of the excep- 
tion. We have got to go on until we develop that 
“spirit” of coOperation which Mr. G. Harold Powell 
emphasized so earnestly in his farewell message dis- 


veryday 


cussed in The Progressive Farmer last week and 
which is so well exemplified by the progress of Dan- 
ish cooperation as told on the next page. 


Codperation in its largest sense is something more 
than a way of doing business. It’s a way of living 4 
life. It means breakin g away from the selfishness ‘of 
the ancient policy of ‘ ‘every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost.” 

It means an awakening in the hearts of men 
fact that we not only earn dividends of money 
working with our fellows, but also rich dividends 
hepbiares. If we miss this spiritual significance 0°} 
codperation, we miss one of its most important objecis. 
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Denmark: A Country That Has 


Tried Co-operation 
By CLARENCE POE 








What Co-operation Has Done for 
Denmark 


VERY intelligent Southern farmer now wants 
Ke know how cooéperation has worked out in 

those states and countries where it has been 
tried longest. 

Here in the United States codperation has been 
tried most fully in California—and California is the 
most prosperous agricultural the Union. 
Enough has been said in proof of that fact. 


state in 


Among the countries of the world, the fullest de- 
velopment of codperation has been reached in Den- 
mark, and of that I wish to have something more to 
say just now. I am going to take ag a text a little 
book, “Denmark: A Codéperative Commonwealth,” 
by Frederick C. Howe, just published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, New York. 

Of course 
and gave the story of the marvelous suc- 
cess Of coOperation among Danish my 
book, “How Farmers Coéperate and Double Profits.” 
But I am going to quote from Dr. Howe’s book now, 
partly because many 
have no copy of “How Farmers Codperate 
Double Profits” and because those who do have 
copies will find Dr. Howe’s book a vivid and strik- 
ing confirmation of my own report. 


“A Little Land Full of Happy People” | 


Toe: thing that I shall remember longest about 


I personally visited Denmark several 
years ago, 
farmers in 


Progressive Farmer readers 
and 


Denmark is the description of it given by a 

Dane at one of the agricultural high schools I 
visited there. “Denmark,” he said, “is a little land 
full of happy people.” And their happiness is large- 
ly due to codperation. Codperation has given them 
economic independence and it has also developed an 
almost unparalleled spirit of fellowship, friendship, 
and good will among the people. 

Denmark, as I wrote at the time, “almost meets 
my ideal of a nation—a place where nobody is rich 
enough to be idle, and nobody poor enough to beg.” 
In the same strain writes Dr. Howe: 

“Wealth is more equitably divided than in any 
other country in Europe; possibly more equit-” 
ably than in any other country in the world. 

. .« « Denmark has become in many ways the 

most contented state in the world. . . . . 

have never been in a country where the people 

seem more free from care.’ 

Few of the people are wealthy but they are com- 
fortable, independent, and have learned how to enjoy 
life. As Dr. Howe says, “The initiative of the peo- 
ple has been awakened by other rewards than great 
wealth.” The same thing was said to me only a few 
days ago by a friend just back from Denmark. The 
enrichment of life for all rather than the enrich- 
ment of pocketbooks for the few seems to be the 
national ideal. 


The Secret of Danish Content 


HE pursuit of happiness”—that is declared by 

our Declaration of Independence to be one of 

the inalienable rights of man. And it seems 
that codperation has enabled the farmers of Den- 
mark to succeed better in this quest than have our 
own American farmers. 


In Denmark coéperation is indeed the rule and 
not the exception. A farmer does not just belong to 
just One codperative organization; he belongs to 
several—four or five or even more. He belongs to 
nO codperative crop marketing organization be- 
cause he sells no crops as such. He feeds all his 
crops to his cattle, hogs, poultry and other livestock. 
But he belongs to a codperative creamery, a codp- 
erative bacon-factory, a codperative poultry-and- 
€gg marketing association, a codperative insurance 
association, a codperative rural credit organization, 
a cooperative society for purchasing feeds and ma- 
chinery, etc. And his codperative marketing socie- 
ties are organized on the same binding business 
basis on which our codperative marketing associa- 





tions of the South are organized. As one agricul- 


tural leader said to me in Denmark: 


“You must make your American farmers re- 
solve on the compulsory feature in the very be- 
ginning. Great as are the advantages of codp- 
eration in Denmark, our farmers would never- 
theless have failed in great measure—just as the 
German farmers would also have failed—if we 
had not had the compulsory feature inserted in 
all our agreements. When a creamery is started, 
each subscriber agrees to deliver all .his milk 
that is not required for family use for ten years 
to come (sometimes it’s seven years, but usually 
it’s ten) to his codperative organization.” 


The majority of the Danes have bank deposits. 
Whereas in the United States the percentage of ten- 
ancy has increased from 25 to almost 40 per cent in 
forty years, in Denmark the percentage of tenancy 
has decreased almost as rapidly. In 1850 nearly half 
the only 
farmer in ten is a tenant. 


Yanish farmers were tenants. Now one 
This is because codperation 
has made As one Danish farmer 
who had lived in America said to me 
over there: “I get along as well with 13 acres here 
in Denmark as I did with 160 in America.” Danish 
farmers are happy, for one thing, therefore, because 
through coéperation they know they are getting a 
square deal for themselves. And while this has not 
given them great wealth, it has given them a con- 
As Dr. Howe puts it: 

“A man may have a relatively small income, 
but if he is able to buy cheaply and sell advanta- 
geously, if he is protected from exploitation, if 
he is guarded in old age and sickness by insur- 
ance and given an opportunity to rise by his 
efforts, he may be better off than a man with a 
much higher money income in another country. 
This is the kind of well-being that the Dane en- 


joys.” 


“Has Made Farming a Fine Art” 


"Tson is still another way in which coépera- 


farming profitable. 


when I was 


tented independence. 


tion has added to the happiness of Danish 

farmers. In the old days they did not take 
much pride in farming. They kept poor livestock, 
made poor butter, and worked in a somewhat 
monotonous, humdrum fashion. Now codperative 
marketing has educated them and stimulated them 
to high quality production and to a: realization of, 
the fact that farming when rightly conducted is at 
once an industry, a business, and a profession. As. 
Dr. Howe says: 

“The Danish peasant has a dignity and a 
pride in his profession. He feels that it is-worthy 
of his best efforts. And he is as interested in 
fine cattle, in his annual records of milk produc- 
tion and in his many activities as is the business 
or professional man of other countries. 


“Codperation has made the farmer proud of his 
profession. Farming is a fine art in Denmark. 
It is the most important thing in the state. The 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
and the Lord’s apostles and a host of humbler 
time of year the fishing spirit got into his blood, and 


“THE CATFISH” 
A folks) have a*passion for fishing. John Charles 
he knew the ways of fish—also of Negroes. The fol- 


GREAT many poets (like many philosophers 
McNeill was no exception to this rule. About this 
lowing verses represent this blended knowledge:— 


When de nights is warm en de moon is full, 
You kin ketch mo’ cats dan you cares to pull. 
No trouble *bout de bait; 
A grub’ll do or a li'l’ fat meat, 
Fer all he wants is supp’n’ to eat, 
En he ain’t no han’ to wait. 


Ner dar ain’t no trouble bout luck wid him. 
You kin tie yo’ line to a swingin’ limb, 
En when you goes to look, 
You'll fin’ dat limb a- dodgin’ roun’, 
En bubbles risin’ en flo atin’ on down, 
En a catfish on yo’ hook. 


But I chooses to take a pole in mine 

En git in a splotch er bright moonshine 
En fish dar wid my han’; 

T know, den, when he hits his lick 

(He swallows de hook; you need’n be quick), 
En I lets him show his man. 


When I slings him out on de good dry grass, 
He don’t ee, but he’s full er sass. 
He kicks a little while, 
Den lays dar, wid a pleasing look, 
En, while I’s rippin’ out de hook, 
He takes it wid a smile. 
—John Charles McNeill. 
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debates of Parliament, the discussions in the 
press, the objectives of the schools, the concern, 


in fact, of all the people, is the well-being of the 

farmer. This is the motive of Denmark, just as 

banking, business, commerce, is the economic 
motive of other countries.” 

Another investigator has written interestingly 
concerning the influence of codperation on the small 
or peasant farmers: 

“The peasant or little farmer who is a member 
of one of these societies, who helps-to build up 
their success and enjoys their benefits, acquires 
a new outlook. The jealousies and suspicions 
which are in most countries so common among 
those who live by the land, fall from him. Feel- 
ing that he has a voice in the direction of great 
affairs, he acquires an added value and a healthy 
importance in his own eyes. . He knows 
also that in his degree and according to his out- 
put he is on an equal footing with the largest 
producer and proportionately is doing as well. 
There is no longer any fear that because he is 
a little man he will be browbeaten or forced to 
accept a worse price for what he has to sell than 
does his rich and powerful neighbor. The skilled 
minds which direct his business work as zealously 
for him as for that important neighbor.” 

é6 d d d” 

Bread, Beauty and Brotherhoo 
| supreme needs are represented by three 
~ B’s—“Bread, Beauty, and Brotherhood.”—bread 
being mentioned to symbolize our material needs, 


ONCE heard the poet Edwin Markham say that 
just as beauty and brotherhood are spiritual needs. 


I*believe the Danish farmers have succeeded bet- 
ter than our American farmers in “the pursuit of 
because they have more fuliy acted on 
this principle. Cooperation has given them a new 
sense of brotherhood, fellowship, comradeship. Co- 
Operation with its resultant benefits has also enabled 
them to see more of the beauty of life and of art 
and nature. Everybody in Denmark is educated; 
there are no illiterates; a one-horse farmer will take 
five or six papers and magazines; the whole nation 
attends lectures and the “people’s high schools”; and 
I found that men of 72 and 76 took agricultural short 
courses at schools I visited! Music is almost uni- 
versally appreciated, and reproductions of famous 
paintings hang in the government-owned railway 
stations I passed through. 


happinesss” 


We repeat what we also tried to make clear last wee ck 
—that we must not be content with a low ideal of agri- 
tural coéperation in the South. We must not simply 
sign our names to a@ codperative marketing contract, 
vote for a director to manage the business, and think 
that is the end of it. 


We must go on and on, and on and on, with the codp- 
erative idea. We must have local organisations to 
educate our people into new opportunities and new 
privileges of codperation. We must learn to work with 
our fellows not only for making more money but along 
all lines that make for the enrichment of life. 


So will farming in the South also become indeed “a 
fine art.” Here, too, men will learn to seek not bread 
alone but “bread and beauty and brotherhood.” And 
in our more favored country we will build not merely 
‘ a little land full of happy people” but “a great land 
full of happy people.” 

Nothing short of this is a worthy ideal for 
ers and advocates of codperative marketing. 
tory of Denmark proves that it is attainable. 


the lead- 
The his- 


Favorite Bible Verses 


OHN 14:14—If ye shall ask anything in my 
name, I will do it. 


Psalms 133:1—Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 


A Thought for the Week 


R. JACKS has asked quite recently a French- 
man, a Swede, a Dutchman, an American, a 


Chinaman, and a Japanese, “What is the lead- 
ing interest in your country? What do you people 
really believe in?” The answer in each case was 

“Education.” When he varied his question and ask- 
ed, “What have you learned from the war?” the 
answer came, “We have learned our need of educa- 
tion.” Dr. Jacks said to me, “Men outside politics 
are beginning to see what education involves. It in- 
volves the whole man, body, mind, spirit. I do not 
think you can frame an intelligent definition of edu- 
cation without coming up against religion. In its 
simplest expression, education ‘is a desire to escape 
from darkness to light. It is fear of ignorance and 
faith in knowledge’.”—“A Gentleman with a Duster,” 
in Painted Windows. 


HOW SHE SQUELCHED THEM! 


SAYS a spinster-contributor to the April Atlantic: “Years 
ago when my friends were all rrying and the ex- 
uitant husbands often twitted me ior not having ‘landed 
dun I could nearly always silence them by saying. 
‘H_I had been as easily satisfied as your wife was, I woul 
have been married long ago!” 
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Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process thatelim- 
| inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
|] —Rim-Cut and enables us ta 
| sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
: tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners. 
Write for booklet fully describing thisnew 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents, 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 123 Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa, 


Raise Bigger Litters With 
Dry, Warm Quarters 















Get Free FelderenBetterHieg 
Housesand BiggerHog Profits 


HOG PR PROFITS depend on housing—the comfort 
and health of the herd, the size of the litter 
saved. This house is warm in winter, cool in 
summer—keeps hogs comfortable all year. Ideal 
farrowing place. casily cleaned and kept free 
from disease. Economical to build, little upkeep, 
lasts for ages. 

Our beautifully {llustrated folder describes this 
and several other types of hog houses. Send yours 

mame on a postal today for free copy. Also ask 
for free 48-page book showing all farm buildings. 

The Hollow Building Tile Association 

Dept. 324 Conway Building hicago, Ill, 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 
EMPIRE ICELESS 
EFRIGERATOR 


Lik wers into well, basement 
or special gxcavation.. Easily and quickly 
installed. can operate it. 
Evaporation type re- 

erator recommend- 
ed by U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Cools by 















seer everywhere. 
Get the facts. 
FREE — Attractive 
folder in quiere with 
complete description. 
MFG. CO. 
131 N. 7th St. 
Washington, lowa 

















WOOL To 
BLANKETS! 


Thousands of wool growers are 
having their. wool made into beau- 
tiful, durable, and warm blankets, 
and automobile robes. By this 
means they are realizing more for 
their wool than by selling it at the 
low market prices. Write for 
complete descriptive booklet. 


Chatham Manufacturing Co., 


| 
' 
| WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA. 



































A LUXURIOUS SEDAN 
) X Wonderful ALL- 
CAR — Electric 
STARTER and LIGHTS 
— Drive Your Own Car 


ures in pict 
bet is numbered—A is 1 
2, ete. 
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r today. 
674 Cnk , Chicago, til. 








SEND YOUR FILMS TO US 


Expert film Gosciaging in one day—films mailed 
back with prints same oy = pestage pre- 

pai Prices: 6 fae one 
print each—1%"” x 2%", 34c—2%" x 
3 40c—24%" x 4%", 40c—3%4” x 








Special proposition to deale: 
INO, L. MOORE & SONS, Opticians, Atianta, Ga. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 
EACH your children the joy and 
comfort of a sweet, wholesome 

mouth made clean by regular, twice- 
a-day brushing of the teeth. 

If you would be attractive, even 
though you may not be beautiful, re- 
member to drink plenty of water, eat 
sensibly and exercise wisely. 

Double screening for the kitchen, 
that is, the porch screened in and a 
screen door ‘n the kitchen doorway be- 
sides, helps prevent entrance of flies. 

A baby should not be put in a high 
chair until he is quite well able to hold 
the spine and head erect and should 
never be left in such a chair for any 
length of time. 

A soft shade of apple green on the 
walls, natural color oiled woodwork 
and a linoleum in which light green 
and tan are combined makes a cool 
and inviting color scheme for the 
kitchen. 

The success of the curb markets of 
South Carolina would indicate that it 
would pay to do likewise in other 
states. If you have any produce to sell 
why not consult your home demonstra- 
tion agent about forming some such 
selling organization this ‘sunfmer? 

To make a simple but pretty night- 
gown take two 50-inch leng breadths 
of 30-inch material and sew up the 
seams on either side to within.10 inches 
of the top. Bind the tops and open 
sides with bias bands of sheer material 
in a pale shade of pink or blue and 
catch together twice on each shoulder 
with little ribbon rosettes. 

Window boxes full of growing flow- 
ers are a better decoration for the gal- 
lery railing than bedding. Air the beds 
well in the morning before making up 
but do not leave the quilts out all day 
for passers-by to view. A thorough 
application of gasoline is a good pre- 
caution against bed bugs. 

Individual strawberry shortcakes are 
good enough for the finest party din- 
ner and easy enough for everyday 
home consumption. Make a rich bis- 
cuit dough up into rather large bis- 
cuits, split while hot and fill with 
slightly mashed and sweetened berries. 
Serve with thick cream. 

The farmer who does not supply his 
family with» some green vegetable and 
plenty of fresh milk every day of the 
year is guilty of neglect. 


Summer Notes 


ORE time spent in planning for 
food means less time in buying 
them. 

There is about as much danger of 
having too many fresh vegetabls as 
there is danger of getting too much 
fresh air. 

Your boy may ‘come from small an- 
cestors but if he is given plenty of vi- 
tamines as found in fresh vegetables, 
milk and butter he is likely to be the 
largest of his family. 

Throw them away. Throw what 
away? Why those old fruit jar rub- 
bers you thought it was economy to 
save. Each rubber may cost you a jar 
of fruit or vegetables. 

What should be spent for the gar- 
den? Enough money for the best seeds 
and fertilizer, enough man and mule 
to prepare the ground and cultivate, 
enough woman and heat to prepa 
those vegetables for the table now and 
in the months to come. 

What should be spent for flowers? 
Enough to make the farm house the 
farm home; and the vegetable garden 
a “lovesome spot.” 

The garden is an excellent means of 
teaching children how to earn and 
spend money. Surely the farm fs big 
enough to give each child who is inters 
ested a fertile spot of his or her own, 
and help each to market the products 
fresh or canned. 


A Better Method of Storing Eggs 


E HAD eggs galore last. year along 

with a memory of a winter pre- 
ceding it with eggs at $1 a dozen, so 
we determined to put them up in water- 
glass. Led on by our own enthusiasm 
and that of the hens, we selected a 
huge churn, put the solution in it and 
before long had it filled with eggs. 
Very well so far. But then, “The first 
shall be last” came true at our house 
with vim, for while the first eggs we 
used, naturally being the last we put 
in, were beautifully fresh, when we got 
to the bottom of the churn they were 
somewhat run together as to white 
and yolk. 

It was our understanding that crocks 
made the best containers but I have 
since found out that eggs @nay be put 
up in waterglass in one-half-gallon 
glass preserve jars. This simplifies 
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1161—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes %, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 17g yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. 


9805—Ladies’ and Misses’ Bloomers.—Cut 
in sizes 24, 28, 32, and 36 inches waist 
e measure, Size 28 requires 2% yards 
36-inch material. 
1171—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 27 yards 32-inch material for 
dress and 1344 yards 36-inch material 
for guimpe. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 





Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. Ten days 
required to fill orders. Price of our Fashion Catalog 10 cents. The spring issue is now 
ready. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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9979—Stout Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 42, 
44, 46, 48, 50, and 52 inches bust 
‘measure. Size 46 requires 53 yards 
36-inch material. 


1303—Stout Ladies’ Corset Cover.—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires % yard 36-inch material. 
ele wy od Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, $8, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 35g yards 36-inch 
material with 3% yard 34-inch con- 
trasting material. 








matters wonderfully, for whereas t 

old method meant keeping the whole 
thing in easy reach, at this rate one 
jar at a time can be brought from the 
storage place. One or two dozen can 
be placed in one container, the amount 
and date of storing marked on the out- 
side and, the eggs used according to 
age. In case of some festive occasion 
the very latest thing in eggs might be 
utilized. This is much nicer than soak- 
ing your arm to the elbow in water- 
glass on a cold, cold day or fishing 
around with a long handled spoon and 
praying that you do not crack one and 
spoil it all. SALLY BREVARD 


Materials: 10 balls or skeins of Bear Brand 
Shetland floss, 1 bone or amber crochet hook 
No. 3. 

5 meshes—2 inches 5 rows—2 inches 

Directions: Ch 20, 5 open ms on chain; 
work pattern according to chart. Increase | 
m at each side every row for 13 rows, then 
add 5 open ms (ch 19), work across row and 
add 5 ms at other side as follows: ch 5, 1 d 
c in same st as last dc, * turn, ch 5,1dc 
in 3rd st of m just made; repeat from * until 
5 ms are added, sl st to upper edge on last 
m. Width of scarf (41 ms) should now be 
about 16% inches. Continue even in pattern 


to row A on chart (about 25 inches at 


straight edge); this is center of scarf,. re 
verse directions for other half, 

Fringe: Cut yarn over a 12-inch cardboard, 
tie 4 strands in each m on lower edges; tic 
2 more rows of knots each ™% inch below the 
other. (See illustration) 

—From Bear Brand Blue Bool 


An Education by Mail 


AM taking dtess-making, millinery, | 


nursing, cookery and music by mail 
and consider the money is being: well 
spent. 

I am not satisfied with a common 
school education so I intend to review 
the eighth grade and then take high 
school subjects. DORIS RIEDEL. 


Keeping in Touch 


HE telephone, when it is not too ex- 

pensive, constitutes a quick and easy 
way of keeping in touch with one’s im- 
mediate vicinity, but in many ways it 
is an unsatisfactory way. I have often 
thought I heard more real news and 
got a better idea of what my neighbors 
were doing and thinking ay ed took 
my sewing on a pleasant afternoon and 
sat for an hour with a neighbor, not 4 
gossipy old cat but a kind-hearted and 
intelligent woman, than [ get in a year 
over the telephone. As a matter of 
fact neither plan really reaches to the 
outside world at all; both are confined 
to one’s own little ten-cent piece. 

The best way I have yet discovered 
of keeping in touch with the world at 
large is to subscribe for a variety of 
widely distributed farm papers. 
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ake no claim that I am in touch with 
world but I do try to know a little 
sut our Own country and its relation 
th other countries and to that end I 
ad farm papers from Washington, 
laho, California, Alabama, Florida 
d several from the Mississippi Valley 
sides our own local farm papers. 


In my capacity of rural teacher I 
read many descriptive books of our 
ewn and foreign countries and never 
miss a chance to talk with a foreigner 
or a traveler from a distance. Our 
training class teacher used to say, “The 


surest way to become educated is 
never to be ashamed to ask questions.” 

I know a dear little farm woman 
some distance from any neighbor and 
with no telephone who says her only 
connection with the rest of the world 


consists of letters and papers, yet she is 
happy and contented. 


MRS. E. M. ANDERSON. 





A FILLET CROCHET SCARF FOR SUMMER 
EVENINGS 


Questions and Answers 
causes the hands to be red?” 


“V HAT causes 

Usually rough red hands come from 
careless washing and drying. If very 
hot or very cold water is constantly 
scrubbed over the hands it will enlarge 
the pores, make the texture of the skin 
nd red and cause the hands to 
Gloves should be worn 
for doing outside work. Badly soiled 
hands may be cleansed thoroughly 
with tepid water and mild soap, dried 
thoroughly and then have rubbed in a 
very little white vaseline or good cold 
cream. An excellent soap for whiten- 
ing the hands may be made of two 
cakes of castile soap mixed into a half 
cup each of lemon juice and lavender 
cologne. Lemon juice alone is as good 
as soap for cleansing the hands of 
stains and has great bleaching proper- 
ties. If a little piece is kept on the 
washstand many stains may be quickly 
and safely removed. 

«© 


“Would long or short sleeves suit 
anyone with long, small arms and large 
hands best?” My dear, wear the kind 
of sleeves you like, regardless of your 
arms and hands. If your arms are 
very thin, get outdoors and play games 
and exercise and they will grow more 
beautiful. Do not make the mistake 


coarse a 
become flabby. 


of wearing very tight cuffs on long 
sleeves as that will accentuate your 
small wrists and large hands. You 


know your hands and feet grow first 
and you will probably “grow into” 
them. 


A Variety of Ways to Cook 
Asparagus 


pure Asparagus.—Cut off lower 
parts of stalks as far down as they 
will snap, wash and tie into bunches 
with soft string. Cook in boiling salted 
water 15 minutes or until soft, leaving 
tips out of water first 10 minutes. Drain 
immediately, remove string and spread 
with soft butter and eat. at once. ‘As- 
paragus is sometimes, broken or cut in 
inch pieces for boiling, coking tips a 
shorter time tham stalks. 


Asparagus, on ;, Toast.—P repiuhi + ASH 


paragus same as in boiled asparagus. 
Spread upon ae platter slices of but- 
tered toast; drain the asparagus and 
lay it in a neat pile on the toast. Just 
before sending to the table pour a 
white sauce over it. An excellent plan 
is to pour this sauce only over the 
green ends of the stalks, leaving the 


ncovered. 

Asparagus Salad.—Prepare aspara- 
gus same as in boiled asparagus. When 
cooked, drain and set aside to get very 


white ends 


cold. Just before serving arrange stalks 
on a bed of lettuce leaves and pour 
over them the following dressing: Put 


3 tablespoons salad oil into a bowl and 
stir into it 1 tablespoon vinegar, 1 salt- 
spoon salt, 1 dash white pepper and 1 
dash paprika pepper. 

Surprise Asparagus Tips—Cut the 
tops from square breakfast rolls and 
scoop the crumbs from the insides, 
leaving box-like crusts. Butter the out- 
side anl inside of these hollowed rolls 
and set them with the tops beside 
them in the oven to dry and brown 
lightly. 

Boil asparagus tips until tender in 
salted water and drain. Have ready a 
white sauce made by cooking together 
3 level tablespoons butter and 3 level 
tablespoons flour and adding to this 1% 
cups milk. Stir into this sauce the as- 
paragus tips, and pepper, and salt to 
taste. Fill the hollowed rolls with the 
mixture, replace the tops and set in 
the oven just long enough to become 
very hot. 





FROM TWELVE TO TWENTY 





“No Lovein’er Couple in Georgia” 


HAVE been reading with great in- 

terest the young folks ideals of fu- 
ture life companions and have laughed 
over many of the letters. They deal 
with visions, I talk facts. Fourteen years 
ago we made our choices. I want to 
tell you about it! 


I chose the “Deacon” not because he 
was handsome! Gracious no! He’s as 
homely as Abraham Lincoln. And I 


am positively sure he didn’t choose me 
for my beauty for I am short, fat and 
Irish! 

I didn’t marry him for money for he 
was $900 in debt and I never brought a 
dollar with me from home. 

He didn’t marry me with the idea 
that he was to be Lord and Master be- 


use he knew I had so much spunk 
and Irish temper I wouldn’t' be 
“bossed.” 


I married him for five big reasons. 
First, I love him so much that a minute 
without him gives me a lost, half-gone 
feeling that has grown rather than les- 
sened as the years have passed. 

Second, he is a good Christian, as 
pure and clean and square as any girl 
could ask or imagine. He never drank, 
never used tobacco in any form, never 
gambled and never flirts. 

Third, he is reasonable. He feels that 
marriage is a partnership and he has 
always talked over all of our business 
freely with me. All money is not my 
money but ours. 

Fourth, he is a good father. I knew 
he would be before I married him. Our 
five children feel just as close to Daddy 
as they do to Mother. 

Fifth, he is a thoughtful, affectionate 
husband. Thank Heaven, my honey- 
moon still lasts. For 12 years we have 
proved that love lasts. Meal times, or 
out on the farm there has always been 
time for a kiss or a hand clasp. 

I feel sorry for the children who 
grow up without an affectionate iather 
and mother. It gives a child the wrong 
idea of home life and the marriage re- 
lationship. 

Now let me tell you some of my own 
good qualities. It won’t take long and 
for every good one there are 47 faults. 


First, I am well-educated and in ad- 
dition to looking after my home I am 
interested in outside matters. 

Second, homely as I am, I am neat 
and straight and have been careful to 
keep my figure. 

Third, I am absolutely honest and 
truthful even when it might seem bet- 
ter'and kinder to “twist” things‘a little. 

Fourth, I am trying every day to be 
a good Christian. I miss my standards 
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Free Booklet — 
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ox A Beautiful - Gre .e RR) 
J Jell-O Book will - Fe 

be Sent Free a od 

toany address |} » 

upon yee 
request Ss 


H 


OME dinners require suit- 
able _ desserts. 


Jell-O 


makes a home dinner com- 
plete,—it is just right. 

Jell-O has a light and vel- 
vety quality that makes it an 
ideal finish for dinner. It 


satisfies. 


Jell-O is so pretty 


that it rouses the family’s in- 
terest at once, and it is as 
good as it looks. 


JELL- 


cAmerica’s Most Famous Dessert 


The American Offices of The 
Genesee Pure Food Company are 
at Le Roy, N. Y. The Canadian 
Offices are at Bridgeburg, Ont. 























miles and miles but my family know I 
am making an effort. 

Sixth, Deacon knows I’m absolutely 
true to him. He can trust me with 
everything. I can keep a secret. I 
have sense enough to know what to 
repeat and what to withhold. 

And seventh, I am of a sympathetic 
and loving disposition. But! nobody 
on earth would do for me but the Dea- 
con. He knows I am snappy, that I 
say mean things when my feelings are 
hurt or I am angry, but he knows that 
underneath I am kind at heart and he 
does not pay much attention to my 
tantrums. Usually he will put his 
arms around me and say, “Well, I be- 
lieve she’s mad! She looks mad.” Now 
imagine staying mad under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Then I’m a driver. There never is 
anybody who gets enough done in a 
day. It’s discouraging to live with any- 
body like that. Every once in a while 
I realize I’m pushing myself and ev- 
erybody around me and [| settle down. 
And I’m nervous and fly all to pieces 
at little things which frighten me. 


The Deacon’s wings haven’t sprouted. 
Things go wrong and he “rares” around 
every once in a while. He is particu- 
lar about his eating. He won’t always 
clean up to go'to town. Sometimes he 
doesn’t shave for a week. He snores 
awfully. And it’s real hard to get him 
to do things toward repairing house or 
furniture. 

We’ve learned not to expect perfec- 
tion but to give and take. 


And about divorce, we don’t up- 
hold it a minute. People ought not 
marry without knowing each other 


mighty well, but I wouldn’t live with a 
bossy, conceited man, with a lot of per- 
sonal vices any longer than I could get 
to town and hire me a good lawyer. 
And I know just as well that if I were 
to be untrue to Deacon or take ad- 
vantage of him in a business way after 
I's generosity he’d leave me to-n or 
row. People get along in the marri ge 
partnership just as in any other p sh 

J 


loyal and. square. 








Bargains fm automatics, eho 
guns, fishing tackle & “other 
rting items await those 
who send for this big, beaut!- 
folly illustrated free catalog. 
joy sensationally low prices. 
now for your free copy. 
Company 
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“The roads between Anoka and Minneapolis test the strength 
and construction of the strongest tires. After a heavy rain, 
the truck runs for miles at a stretch through heavyruts. Our 
Goodyear Cords carry through on schedule, in all weather, 
saving time and money. Our Minneapolis Goodyear Dealer 

ood service on them.’’=SIMON KRUSE, Owner of 

arm, Anoka, Minnesota, and President, Radisson 




















N_ rain-soaked roads, 

Goodyear Cord Truck 
Tires find sure footingand make 
steady speed from farm to town. 
The wide, thick blocks of their 
All-Weather Tread take hold 
with a tractive grip that car- 
ries the truck forward full dis- 
tance with every turn of the 
wheel. 
Their buoyant resilience pro- 
tects the truck, reducing oper- 
ation and repaircosts;cushions 








the load against road shocks 
thatinjuretheperishablecargo; 
saves the driver, and is easy on 
thesurfaces of improved roads. 


Goodyear Cord Truck Tires 
are strong and durable. They 
are designed to wear a long, 
long time. Detailed records of 
their performancein farm haul- 
ing on the road and in the fields 
are furnished on request to 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Good farming demands good fences. 
the basis of quality and weight. 


that lasts for ages. 


See our dealers everywhere. 






purpose. 





Chicago New York = 





Send for 
These Books 


*‘*Making the 
Farm Pay,’? 
**Black Stem 
Rust,’’ ‘‘Dairy 
Farming” “Farm 
Account Book” 
and others sent 
free. 





GALVANIZED 


Posts 


AND STEEL GATES 


Every good farmer 
knows this, and it is the wise farmer who buys his fences on 


Use Anthony Fence—made of big heavily galvanized wires 
with strong continuous stays and the famous Anthony CLOSED 
Knot. The ideal fence is Anthony fence hung on American or 
U. S. Steel Posts. Driven like stakes, they anchor themselves. 
Fireproof, weatherproof — this combination gives you a fence 


The best fence is heavy fence—of thick, strong wires. This is 
the type we recommend. We know that in the long run it 
always gives the best service. Such fence can be more heavily 
galvanized, looks better, lasts longer and gives better service. 

In response to trade demands we also manufacture highest 
quality light-weight fences, with small gauge wire. 
type there is no better fence on the market, but we strongly 
urge the more certain economy of heavy fence. 

Get prices. 
on hand for quick delivery. Write us and get our new catalog 
illustrating many kinds of fences, gates and posts for every 


Of this 


They have stocks 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Denver 











From Seven to Seventeen 


Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F.”’ care of The Progressive Farmer 














Use Your Eyes This Spring and 
Summer 

EAR Boys and Girls :— 

Now that schools are closing ev- 
erywhere, I hope you boys and girls 
are all resolving that you are going to 
keep right on with your education un- 
til school starts again. 

There are two ways you can con- 
tinue your education during the vaca- 
tion period. One is by keeping your 
eves open. You should study nature. 
Study your work. Find out how things 
are best done and why. “Keep asking, 
Why?” as the late Franklin K. Lane 
once advised Progressive Farmer boys. 

“Keep your eyes open all throtgh 
vacation.” This is my first advice. A 
very interesting article on this subject 
was written several years ago by a 
distinguished livestock authority, Al- 
vin H. Sanders. He told how on the 
Western plains a city man would ride 
along a half-desert trail and see noth- 
ing. But the cowboy with his trained 
eyes would see something interesting 
continuousfy even in the tracks in the 
dust. Just glancing at these tracks, he 
would say: “Little bunch of yearling 
steers went up this way, seven or eight 
of them. Hello! A horse came in 
from the left here; let’s see if he was a 
loose horse. Yes, and he was packed, 
too, and the man rode a limping horse 
with a shoe off. Strange men will be 
so careless. Been a coyote along here 
since morning”’—and so on and on. 


Then take an ordinary farm boy. As 
Mr. Sanders went on to say, he often 
thinks he is seeing things when he 
isn’t: 

“The boy sees a horse. It is either 
young or old, either of a big breed or a 
small breed. Perhaps the boy dis- 
tinguishes that it is either spirited or 
lazy. Next, perhaps, he learns that a 
narrow head and Roman nose betoken 
a horse with one sort of brain and mo- 
tives, a wide head and kind eye an- 
other. He learns to see the ear; the 
attitude is studied. Then slowly the 
form unfolds; he sees the legs, learns 
what the shape should be for speed, 
what for strength; learns of the foot; 
learns to distinguish between strength 
and mere beefiness; learns last of all 
that indefinable thing, quality. Then 
he really sees the horse.”.... .... er 

“Having Eyes They See Not” was 
the title of Mr. Sanders’ article. We 
have too many people on the farm like 
that. During this vacation period, I 
hope you will keep your eyes open and 
see how much you can really learn 
about the everyday things around you. 
Then write your Uncle P. F. some let- 
ters about the things you have seen 
that you hadn't noticed before. 

The other way to continue your edu- 
cation during vacation time I will talk 
over with you next week. Meanwhile 
hoping you are going to be open-eyed 
all this spring and summer, I am 


UNCLE PYF. 
What Girls Can Do 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

I AM a girl 16 years old and live on an 

85-acre farm with my parents. I have 
three purebred Narragansett turkey 
hens and one tom of the same kind, 
which I expect to raise from this year. 
I raised only 15 turkeys last year, and 
sold them for $80, after taking out those 
to raise from. I thought this did well 
for such a small bunch of turkeys. 


This year I want to raise enough to 
buy a small tract of land adjoining our 
farm, and Brother and I are going into 
the poultry business. The small place I 
am planning to buy is for our poultry 
purposes, and we will still have our farm 
for corn, wheat, oats, rye, etc. 

Girls, try this plan, and you can help 
your father and mother bear the ex- 
penses on the farm and find it pleasant 
work at the same time. I have always 
wanted to do something to help my par- 
ents along instead of pushing them 
deeper in debt. 

I also have 35 ducks and pick their 
feathers and make nice comfortable 
feather beds, pillows, cushions, etc., for 
our home. I am sure a girl can make 


; 
good if she will only say, “I can” and “I 
will” and then go ahead and do it! Try 
it, girls, and see. You can. 

ANETTA V 

Virginia. 

Editor’s Note.—A girl with energy and 
ambition can work wonders. Any fa- 
ther and mother would be proud of a 
girl who starts out with the ambition to 
make a real success of her chosen pro- 
ject and insists that she can do just as 
well as any boy. I am sure all our 
young folks are wishing Anetta success 


Thought Farming Was All Hard 


Work 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

EFORE I became a club member, [ 

had no idea what farming was like. 
All I had heard was that farmers had to 
work mighty hard to make a living and 
that “it’s too hot to work on a farm.” 
After being a club member I have 
changed my ideas about farm life. There 
are two ways of farming, the right way 
and the wrong way, and some people who 
use the wrong way don’t get the benefits 
of farming. 

Any club member can win a trip or a 
prize. I joined the club and was re- 
warded with a place on the “Farm Boys’ 
Special Train” in 1920, and after I re- 
turned I wrote a theme about the trip 
and won a subscription to your good old 
farm paper. Tell all the boys they had 
better join a club and keep up with the 
club boys. CHARLEY VESS. 

Corsicana, Texas. 

Editor’s Note.—This thoughtful letier 
comes from a boy who lives at the State 
Orphans’ Home at Corsicana. We wel- 
come Charley to our circle of young 
folks, congratulate him on his successful 
club work, and hope that he will stay 
convinced that farm life is the very best 
life of all. 


None Too Early to Talk Picnics 


| WANT to tell you about a picnic I 
wént to in the early summer of last 
year. Our Sunday school gave the picnic 
and all the members carried baskets with 
nice things to eat.. Our picnic ground 
was in a neighbor’s pasture, and was a 
lovely place for a picnic. 

The older boys and girls played all 
kinds of games, while the teachers made 
leaf hats for the little children and told 
stories. When noon came, the lunclt 
was spread and we all enjoyed a good 
dinner. Afterwards we went to the 
creek and went in wading. We had a 
pleasant and delightful day. 

LEVA BROWN. 


Pontotoc, County, Miss. 


Editor’s Note-—Many of our boys and 
girls will be having delightful days at 
picnics this spring. It is none too early 
to begin talking about having one in 
your neighborhood. A Sunday school 
may have one, or a day school, or @ 
group of neighbors or kinfolk. Why not 
have several between now and fall? 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER 


I.—Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles 

“IF 1 and 2 is kerosene and 2 and 3 
is gasoline, what would 4 and lL 
be?” Four and one are five. 

2. “If a squirrel went to a crib of 
corn seven mornings and carried out 
3 ears each morning, how many would 
he carry out in one week?” Seven 
ears of corn. 

3. “What word of six letters con- 
tains six words’ besides itself?’ 
Herein: He, her, here, ere, rein, in. 

4. “What is that which occurs twice 
ina moment and not once ina thousand 

3 

years?” The letter M. 

Il.—This Week’s Puzzles 
HAT is the strongest day in the 
week ? 

2. Born at the same time as the 
world, destined to live as long as the 
world, and yet never five weeks old 
What is it? 

3. Born without a soul, lived and 
got a soul, and died without a soul. 
What is it? 

4. What is it God never saw, George 
Washington séldom saw, and we see 


every day? 
S. B. SPIES. 
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SEND FOR 
THIS FREE 
BUILDING 


Saperday, 


GET'ROOFING 
AT CUT PRICES 


weoaccavd TO YOU — 


slashing cut brings the 
Genuine: “*Ever wear” 

~ i. down to the same price 

as before the war, Write for oar 





EDGE 
on ASPHALT RUBBER Re 


BLA. E NaNare ROOFING -- RED O: EN COLOR-- 
We pay the freight. 


We have just about eno roofing to 
YOU SAVE Bli'ordere for Soe aext 30 dave then v3 
THE PROFIT may have to Bric PEN 
TO-DAY FOR’ sp FRE SAMPL 
ROOFING BOOK A cuT Get Rawaateed 
Roofing direct from the ‘tactory and keep in your 


pocket the profit others woul 
Savannah. Fence “a Roofing Co., 
CAN BE NAILED Dept.P. 

OVER OLD WOOD SHINGLES 
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Weevil Won’t Get 
MITCHELL’S COTTON SEED. ered, LEP step 
by step for 20 years. GOOD CROPS CERTAIN 
MITCHELL’S KING—Supreme pA my best 
selected seed, $6 per 100 pounds. 
MITCHELL’S 4 IMPROVED KING—Select- 
ed seed, $5 per 100 pounds 
Ww ANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND—Select North 
Carolina grown, $5 per 100 pounds. 
25c per bag reduction on 5 bags 
50c per bag reduction on 10 bags. 
75c per bag reduction on 15 bags. 
$1.00 per bag reduction on 20 bags. 
Cash with order. 
No reduction at distributing points. 
SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM, 
Youngsville, North Carolina. 
Oe sees a 














Frese ROOFING 


Save your property — re- roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from thie 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
| Per Roll (°F, $1.58 


2-Ply $1.95 - 3-Ply $2.38 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Baintridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 











Better Paint for Less Monay 


Finest paint made, direct from manu- 
facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
folder,“Paint Economy” and be convinced 


Armorshield Paint Corp., Washington, D.C. 


ROOFING 














Write or wire for our 
“way Seen bees on gal- WAY 
vanize roofing from mill 
direct. Big saving. Dept. PF DOWN 





| American Roofing Co., Ashland, Ky. 











All styles for 
Southern 






sprite ° CO., LIBERTY, N. C. 





WALL BOARD 


Cheaper Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the house warm in winter and cool in 


summer. $3.50 per 100 square feet. 
10 sheets to the bundle, in following sizes: 
18 in. wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 ft. long. 
White for free samples and our new price list. 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., Richmond, Va. 











Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable. 


(If you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer 

advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory trans- 
action to us within thirty days from date 


of order, we will refund cost price of ar- 
ticle purchased (not to exceed an aggre- 
gate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if 
v-h loss results from any fraudulent 


misrepresentation in our advertising col- 





ims, We cannot try to adjust mere 
ng disputes between reliable. busi- 
vess houses and their patrons, however; 


f ‘new dees’ this ‘guarahtee cover advertis- 
b sis g°of real. estate, because buyers: should’. 
; Personally investigate lands befeye pur- 


| chasing. ‘ 
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| OUR QUESTION BOX | 


Planting Peanuts With Corn 


HAVE mever planted peanuts in corn 
but will do so this spring. When and 
how should they be planted? Willat be 
necessary to inoculate and lime them?” 


middle of April, Spanish 
peanuts may be planted in the row with 
corn at the time the corn is planted. It 
has been a common practice for many 
years to plant with the hoe between the 
hills of corn at the time the corn was 
thinned. This is expensive. Probably 
the best plan for you will be to plant the 
peanuts with a planter in the middles of 
the corn rows when your corn is 10 to 
20 inches high. To do this, the corn rows 
should be wide enough apart to permit 
cultivation of both corn and peanuts. 

The Spanish peanut rarely needs inoc- 
ulation and pretty regularly produces a 
good crop without lime. Lime will prob- 
ably be of benefit, though acid phosphate 
will in part take the place of liming and 
will give youa substantial increase in the 
yield_of peanuts. 


After the 


1S 





Beekeeping Information 


IVE me all the 
on beekeeping.” 


This is such a 


information you can 


general question that we 
feel the best we can do is to recommend 
that you secure a “copy of “The A B ¢ 

and X Y Z of Bee Culture,” a book ae 
lished by the A. I. Root Company, Me- 
dina, Ohio. Correspondents will please 
remember to sign their name and give 
their post office address when making re- 
quests for information. 


Value of Sudan Grass 
Sudan grass grow well in dry 


"Dye . 
he r? 


weat Is the hay as good as 
millet hay?” 
Sudan is one of our most drouth-re- 


sistant annual grasses. In case of very 
dry weather this summer and fall, this 
comparatively new crop may make up 
the hay shortage. It will give from two 
to four cuttings in a season, makes a-bet- 
ter hay than sorghum or millet, stock 
relish it, it cures easily, and on good land 
will be ready to cut in 45 to 50 days. It 
may be grown with Groit, New Era, and 
other very early varieties of cowpeas, 
and with Habilandt and other early soy 
beans. Five pounds of seed in two-foot 
rows will, plant an acre. Sow 20 pounds 
broadcast. Mow when in bloom. 


Mistakes From Our Readers: Don’t 
Make Similar Ones 


HAVE realized very forcibly during 
the past few weeks that I had made 
a serious mistake in not having patron- 
ized your advertising columns before. 
For several years I have raised pure- 
bred turkeys—fine ones, too,—and have 
sold them to our local dealer at his 
price. Last year I was unfortunate 
and didn’t raise my usual number. I 
décided instead of having my “pure- 
breds” served at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinings, I would send an ad- 
vertisement to The Progressive 
Farmer and await results. I inserted 
only one advertisement in one issue of 
your paper, which cost only $1.10. 
Much to my surprise I had letters from 
Tennessee, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Alabama—one from a salesman travel- 
ing for a firm in New York City! I 
sold all of my turkeys, one for my 
neighbor and returned numbers of 
checks and post office orders after I 
had sold out. I knew that I enjoyed 
reading The Progressive Farmer, but 
didn’t realize that so many other peo- 
ple were reading it, too. The slogan 
of our farmers should be “Raise pure- 
breds, and advertise them in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 

A PLEASED SUBSCRIBER. 


x * * 


I have made many mistakes in this 4 
life but the worst mistake I ever made 
was keeping my children out of school 
to pick cotton. A child should have 
every advantage in this world to im- 
prove their minds and it is an unpar- 
donable mistake to deprive them of it. 
PATSY. 
+ « * 
A mistake I made was; T neglected 
to: prune:my' fruit’ trees and now Ihave 
a large orchard ‘but nothing’ but 'scntb 
frilit. >’ Farmers; alwa'y¢! prtme your 


used when 


The way to keep out boll 
weevil is by growing tough 
squares early. 

The best way to do that 
is. by using plenty of Nitrate 
of Soda when you plant. 
Coming as it does from 
Chilean Nitrate it is richest 
in nitrogen, the food that 








(6) eo 


you plant 


Starts the plants off fast and 
strong and gets a good crop 
ahead of the weevils. 

When your brand of fer- 
tilizer does not carry more 
than 2:or 3 per cent of nitro- 
gen use in addition 200 
Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda 
per acre. 


Send a postal at once for Bulletin No 24 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director, Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City 














BUY HERE 


The Thrift Catalog of the Spotless Company just mailed is jammed tull- of bargains. 


It is a good price guide on what you ought 


Mill Ends | 


We have a limited sup-| 











ply of Spotless Asphalt} anvw’ le y 

Mill Ends. While they | een San 

6 the pmees will at befinigeneiss oes! 

-Ply Spotless -.... » i. 

2-Ply Spotless Pant is as owr free cata- 

3-Ply Spotl H+ log. It illus 

7 7 Oe mate 1.70) trates and 

Material to cover 100 sq. | d de 

feet in each roll Nails | oes many) 

and cemeng to apply srerent de 

Slate Surfaced Mill ‘Ends | YS ar¥ and con | 

in the plain roll in red or! tains many| Built of WU-bars—extra 

green. Price per roll__2.10 Shs SE are ao strong and heavy. Guard- 
hie ——_———_—_—_— | scriptions. aahtnike ane ed end.. Lever adjustment. 

verses. We will save you 25x%—Lessdrawbar 7.10 


Wire Fence big money 


iGet Tombstone Catalog| Peg Tooth Harrows 


FOR LESS 


to pay. Copy free upon request. 





Before you buy} 


7.10 





Send for copy. 50x 4%—Less drawbar 13.75 

























Now is the time to 
, wire Pes tes my 7 
bay ‘wire Suee——srigee a , Government Barb Wire 
carry many differen: - 
sizes and kinds one of 
which we illustrate 
Prices on one weight 
< 2 es e: j 
Hi Inches one” Sigg So 
(4 Po iaeanmeaes 335 4 Point Barbs, 3 ins. apart 
Poultry fence at Made for wires entanglements in France but never 
equally . low prices shipped across. Wound on 40 rod spools, has never 
See Catalog No. 226 for full line been unwound, is not galvanized but is just as it 
left the mill except it has become slightly rusty 
titi nalceiait 80 we dipped each spool in elastic black paint. 
| In lets 1 to 4 spools, per spool____...- -1.45 
Paint tac Decay In lots 5 to 9 spools, per gpool________---_1.40 
Spotless Paints im »ve appear- | - few 3s to" 99 a ord a ---1'35 
5 ’ a improve r. n lo 35 to $9 spools, per speol_________-_ 2 
ances, increase property values = otk Sanne — 
and save decay. It costs little 
to paint. See Catalog No. 226. | THE SPOTLESS é ‘oO. 
pages 7 to 9 for desvription and 
prices or write for color ¢ard “The Soath’s Mail Order House” RICHMOND, VA, 
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High Grade 


SLATE SURFACED MILL END ROOFING 


Red, Green, and Blue Black. 


$1.85. 


‘ofl icdntaids! ios dabate thet d¢ | ruber 
Nails and‘ cement furnished frep with 





ro}l 
"ROBENS PAINT & GLASS co., 


Richmond, . Virginia. 

























Walls of stone far superior to 
Irth and. plaster. Cost less. 
Fire- proof; non- var - ee 
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A Virginia Corn Field after a Hail Storm 


What Would a Hail 


Storm Mean to You? 


A black cloud no bigger than a man’s hand that grows and 
grows until it blots out the sky. Afew minutes of hurtling 
hail. The sky clears and the sun shines once more, but in 
the path of the hail storm are acres of ruined or damaged 
crops. What would all this mean to you? 






You cannot control the weather but you can insure 
against its effects. For nearly 70 years, the Home Insur- 
ance Company, New York, has been helping farmers reduce 
the risks of their business. The Home Hail Insurance 
Policy affords sure protection against hail loss, It is backed 
by the largest fire and general insurance company in the 
United States. No matter how severe the storm, or how 
wide-spread, your loss will be promptly paid, Over 
$250,000,000 paid to policy holders, 


See the Home Agent and take out full coverage on all 
crops you will grow this season—corn, small grain, cotton, 
tobacco, fruits, truck crops, etc. Even though you may 
already be familiar with hail insurance, it will pay you to 
investigate the complete protection afforded by a Home 
Hail Policy. 


Write us today for name and address of the nearest 
Home Agent and interesting folder, ‘‘One More Risk Taken 
Out of the Farming Business.” 


Ben J. Smith 


General Agent 
North Carolina 





Established 
in 1853 

















Charlotte 


































THE FRICK SAW MILL 


Made in four sizes is always a good safe buy. Has all the desirable 


features including our Improved Set Works. Complete specifications, 


price and catalog furnished on request. 


Also manufacturers of 


STEAM and GAS TRACTORS, THRESHERS, 
and PORTABLE ENGINES on Wheels and Sills. 


Buy FRICK Machinery for Strength and Efficiency. 


FRICK COMPANY, INc., 


SALISBURY, N. C. COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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4 fe : 
R. S. BRUCE & SONS 
Successors to 
: — S WHITE, of LEXINGTON, VA. 
The o experienced Be ork hire Breeder of Years’ 
E ence, 
Is Now Well Fix ed to Fill Orders for 
PIGS,. SHOATS, SERVICE BOARS, BRED SOWS, 
PRICES IN RE cour ‘OF IVERYONE 
o. Se GILTS, BOARS 0. 1. C. 
Beta oO Cc. Pigs (both sexes), Bred Gilts, and Pigs— Big 1 lype » Poland-China —Pigs 
Rervice Jars, of State’ and. National ‘prize-winning | phey are big.’ They are “bred right. Many of them 
Seger spi pool vir pam FB ays cay ae phage must | are show prospects. If you want Polands of the very 
ered a4. reel . y ac to Tor Cit= | highest’ caliber, write me. 10-weeks Pigs, pairs, no 
CUlers: ANG, PTICES akin = single, $18. Pedigreed 
R. @. OWEN, Route é, BEDFORD, VA. i R. M. MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 









General Crop Summary 


ARMING operations have been con- 
siderably delayed by wet weather in 


maify sections of the coustry, particu- 
larly in the Mississippi Valley, Georgia 
and South Carolina have been similar- 
ly affected. More favorable conditions 
awd some farm activity reported from 
Florida and Virginia. The last days of 
March brought indications of rapid im- 
provement in numerous widely scat- 
tered sections. Good pasturage condi- 
tions are reported from nearly all 
states. 

Grains.—Corn planting has become 
more general and“extends as far north 
as central Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
Preparation of ground nearly com- 


pleted in southern Virginia. 

Winter wheat is in excellent condition 
in most sections. Texas wheat having 
very low condition of 42 per cent in 
December has improved sufficiently to 
have condition of 57 per cent of normal 
crop on April 1. Greenbugs are be- 
coming a menace in Oklahoma. 

Oats are holding in Florida and doing 
well in the South generally when fall 
planting is practiced. 

Cotton.—Cotton planting-is progres- 
sing slowly. There are some indica- 
tions of acreage increases. Increased 
fertilizer sales reported various 
sections. 

Livestock.—Livestock is in good to 
splendid condition with few exceptions. 
Lung worms and hog cholera are re- 
ported in Arkansas. 

Miscellaneous.— Potato harvesting 
has begun in Florida. Planting is un- 
der way as far north as lower coun- 
ties of Ohio. 

Fruit prospects are excellent. 

The farm labor supply is plentiful at 


lower wages than were paid last year, 
except in Maryland. 


in 


Unusual interest in cream separa- 
tors is being shown in Georgia, and an 
increase in tractor sales is reported. 


Bigger Profits by Growing Same 
Cotton Variety 
ROSPECTS of receiving from $5 to 


$15 more per bale for their cotton is 
one of the incentives prompting a 
group of Texas planters to adopt a 
unique plan for standardizing their 
crop. 


The Calhoun County, Texas, exten- 
sion agent, employed cooper ratively by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, reports that al- 
ready farmers representing 5,000 acres 
of cotton have subscribed to an agree- 
ment by which they will plant only 
selected Mebane Triumph long staple 
cotton seed, five carloads of which will 
be distributed. The ginner who is to 
do their work has agreed to gin only 
the cotton from the 12 farms in order 
to prevent mixing of the seed and lint 
with that of other varieties. He is go- 
ing to paint the gin a distinctive color, 
as well as the wagons of the codperat- 
ing farmers, and on each wagon the 
name of the farmer and the variety of 
cotton he grows. 


The lint from these farms will be 
pooled, graded by experts and sold at 
a premium because of its length of 
staple and uniformit}, as has been 
done in other counties. An abundant 
supply of high-grade seed will thus be- 
come available for future planting in 
the county, with a surplus for sale. 


This plan is merely another indica- 
tion of the lively interest extension 
agents are developing in standardiza- 
tion of farm products and in the codp- 
erative use of improved varieties of 
crops, the cost of producing which is 
in. many instances no greater than that 
of raising an inférior variety. 


HE consumption of wool in the United 
States in 1921 was 72,000,000 pounds 


more; than in 1920, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. In 1921 the consumption of wool 


totaled 572,724,000 pounds as compared 
with 500,744,000 pounds in 1920. 


OOD music, in the farm home will 
contribute much toward a. wholeé- 
some contentment and a, happy farm 
life—Secretary Wallace. ‘ 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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BERKSHIRES 
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‘Sows BERKSHIRES —Boars) 


sig Type. Bred Sows, Service Boars. 

Now booking orders for Spring Pigs, 
Write for Circular and Prices. 
Fred D. Paxton, 


EAST FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA. 
Nee 


—LARGE TYPE BERKSHIRES— 
At Hillcrest Farm 

















Young Boars, weighing 225 at 6 months old, and Gilts 
nearly as large, out of 600-Ib. sows, sired by our great 
Epochal boar. No better foundation stock to be found, 


if you want real size in quick -~ -growing Berkshires that 
are actually making a profit in pork at an early age. 
Young Pigs also of same type and development. Write 
us your needs, or better, come and select in person. 
References if you wish, 


HILLCREST FARM, 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


YJ 


Brigadier, Grand Champion 


A “Brigadier” Boar 
To Head Your Herd 


A select and outstanding individual from 
a reliable, producing sow. 

Four to five months old; weaned and eat- 

ing; double treated against cholera (should 

be "immune for life); registered in the 

buyers name. Crated and delivered to 

the express company, price $50. 

Farmers boar pigs, four months old and 

as above described, $25. 

Guarantee—If not satisfied, return the 

boar and we will return the money. 


CURLES NECK FARM 


E, B. Keéley, Supt., Richmond, Va. 


CLARKSVILLE, VA. 

















International Headquarters 
for DUROC HOGS 


SIZE—QUALITY—BREEDING 
All Animals have been given the Double Treat- 

ment to Immune Against Cholera. 
Home of WILLETTA’S WOODLAWN KING 
(Little Daddy), 1921 International Grand 
Champion Boar, and his big brother— 
DADDY LONG LEGS, Grand Champion Boar, 
1921, Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn., and 
Inter-State Fair, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
AT REASONABLE PRICES we offer for sale 
GILTS, sired by Jackson’s Orion King, Quality 
Orion King Jr. (Bob) and Scissors; and also 
TRIED SOWS, bred to our Herd Boars. Also 
SERVICB BOARS, and PIGS. 

SPECIAL RATES TO PIG CLUBS 
ALSO HIGH-CLASS POULTRY—S. C. Barred 
a Rocks, Parks’ Bred-to-Lay Strains, 

. Anconas, Ridenour and Sheppard 
Strat 3: S. C. Black Minorcas, Pape’s Strain. 
Eggs for setting and Young Cockerels for Sale. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Write for prices and other information. 
NANTAHALA FARMS, DORCHESTER, GA. 




















“BEECHCROFT” 


IMPROVED 


DUROCS 


Your Money’s Worth, 


C. Porter Claxton, 


BELL BUCKLE, TENNESSEE. 














— Big Type Durocs of Quality — 

Blue Ribbon Winnera, “Joe Orion 2,’° “Orion Dixie” 
and Scissors breeding. A few Bred Sows, Service » 
Boars, Open Gilts, and Pigs, both sexes, 

A. C. RHODES, NORTH RIVER, VA. 


DUROC-JERSEYS DUROC-JERSEYS 
We offer for immediate sale a few good Young, Tried 
Sows, bred to JORDAN’S WONDER. Also one big 
Yearling Boar, by him, with ORION CHERRY KING 
JR., dam. Priced at $50 to $100 each, 

JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. 0. 


HEREFORDS 


Mapleton Farm Polled Herefords 


Double Standard and 
me} m4 
POLL AND 
HORNED BULLS 
From 6 months to 2 
years old. 














We_ offer these Bulls 

at Low Prices, and on 

easy terms, 

Let us hear from you. 
B. . SEcL Ten 


Speed, “North 
Edgecombe County. 














HOLSTEINS 


| Registered HOLSTEINS for Sale 


Cows, Heifers.and Young Bulls. 
Pontiac Colantha De Kol Breeding. 
High Producing Blood. ? 

, DAIRY DEPARTMENT, 
University of Tennessee, 

vt KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
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Saturday, April 22, 1922 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
BABY CHICKS — SPECIAL 


Price on Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks. 
Strong and Vigorous, from our Special matings of 
6,000 FANCY BREEDERS 
With an egg record unsurgassed Special Price 
for May and June, $4.25 p®r 25; $8 per 30; $15 
per 100. Safe delivery guaranteed by parcel post. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
ENSLEY, ALABAMA. 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns 


HATCHING EGGS — BABY CHICKS 
BREEDING STOCK 
WATCHING EGGS—$1.50 per 15; 
$8.00 per 100 
Every egg guaranteed to be fertile. We have a 60-acre 
t t devoted exclusively to poultry All breeders on 
absolutely free range Write for prices on 
BABY CHICKS AND BREEDING STOCK 
THE JOHN H. BOLTON POULTRY FARM, 
Glen Alpine, North Carolina. 


























$4.50 per 50; 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Pe 





Make Big Layers 
Money in King- bred poultry. . 
Prize-winning chicks at lowest AR 
Best paying b 


lowe Gity, howe 


Customers report pullets pn “a 
winter. 20 varieties to select from. 
1,000,000 chicks via prepaid parcel post 
safe delivery guaranteed. Pleased cus- 
mers in every state. 19th season. 
Catalog FREE. 
MILLER POULTRY FARMS 
Box 680 LANCASTER, MO. 


ip aly Pacha 


OF QUALITY — 14 POPULAR BREEDS 
Prepaid Delivery 
We have hundreds of satisfied customers in every 
Southern state. Write for Free Catalog, full of 
useful iatormation. 
Af. on POULTRY YARDS, 
Dept. F-2 Crandall, Indlana. 



























BABY CHICKS 


Deliver guaranteed. 
flocks, high producers. 
White and Barred Rocks, 
Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorne, 
Anconas, Pit Games. 
Catalog Free. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


Look B kw 


1% MILLION cures Ma.! 1 ge PA = peid, = 
Der cent live arrival nth’s 

with each order. A Hatch ae bs AN 4 vs 
Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Ducklings. Selected and 
Exhibition — Re stock at right prices. 


Catalog Free. appreciated. 
WABOB HATCHERIES, Dent. 58, Gambler, Ohie. 


—BABY CHICKS AND EGGS— | 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES 
On our Bred-to-lay Strains of White and Brown 
Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
Minorcas ee Orpingtons. 
GC $1.50 per 15; $8 per 100. 
MIXED Chicks ie broilers. Prompt delivery. 
Be sure that you have our new summer circular 
fore ordering elsewhere. 


| BANKER & BANKER, Box 0, Knoxville, Tenn. 
eel 






































BaBy CHICKS 


We furuish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg-produc- 
ing stock, Flocks built directly from 
We have 


laying contest winners. 
seventeen breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue and list, 








Baby Chicks 


We offer exceptional value 
in our strain of Bred-to-Lay 
White Leghorns. Also good 
Barred Rocks. Write for 
catalogue which contains 
attractive prices. 
HESS HATCHERY 

Harrisonburg, Virginia 










BABY CHICKS BABY CHICKS 
% Select quality, free range stock; 97 per cent 
% live delivery guaranteed, direct to your 
door, Barred and White Rocks, Reds, White 
and Golden Wyandottes, Anconas, Black 
Minorcas, White, Brown and sea" Leghorns. 
Broiler chicks. Catalog free, 

New Washington Hatchery, New Washington” Onio. 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


Best laying strains. Incubate 10,000 eggs daily. 
20,0000 PUREBRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties. 
Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free live deiliv ery 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Missouri. 











cH! a gem soem strain heavy laying 8. 
c. te Leghorns, $19 per 100. Amert- 
can tae. $15. ver 100. Parks strain heavy 
jaying Barred a $15 per 100. Order 
now. ight from ad. Circular free. 

atte NBACH POULTRY FARM, 
Bondyitle, tlh 
PO ee we OEE OO ee Oe se eet 





The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 
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Capons and Caponizing 


CAPON jis, to a cockerel, what a 
A steer is to a bull, a wether to a 

ram, a barrow to a boar; it is an 
unsexed, altered male. 
The at once loses all its 
fiery disposition, be- 
coming quiet, 
peaceable, a strictly 
non «combatant 
bird. Becoming less 
active, it puts on 
flesh more, rapidly 
and on a smaller 
amount of feed. Its 
flesh is more tender 
and finer flavored. 

Outwardly there 
is a marked change. The comb and 
wattles do not develop, this being in 
the full grown capon, one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks. On the other hand, 
the neck feathers, hackles and the sad 
dle feathers develop finely, becoming 
very glossy, soft and full. Capons 
never chase hens, never fight nor do 
they crow. 

Capons are not a new thing. Over 
two thousand years ago the old 
Greeks and Romans understood the 
art of caponizing, 


capon 








MR. ROTHPLETZ 


The Increase in Size 


HERE is more or less of misunder- 

standing as to the actual difference 
in weight between capons and cock- 
erels, of the same breeds at the same 
ages. We think it safe to say that 
a bird, caponized at three to three 
and a half months old, will not gain 
much over a cockerel until the latter 
nearly reaches breeding age—seven 
to eight or nine months. From about 
that time,’ however, the cockerel in- 
creases in strength and virility, but 
ceases to lay on fat, and its flesh be- 
comes more hard and poorly flavored. 
The capon from about that time lays 
on flesh and fast outstrips the cock- 
erel. Numerous writers on this topic 
give us somewhat varying figures as 
to proportionate gains, but an average 
shows that when cockerels of any 
breed attain a weight at say seven or 
eight months of six pounds, capons 
of the same hatching, will weigh 
seven and a half to eight pounds. 
From that time, capans gain rapidly. 
The best authorities agree that while 
capons at 10 to 11 months make a 
fine show, they bring the highest 
prices, because _ of largely increased 
weight, if kept and properly handled 
until 14 to 16 months old. 


The breeds best adapted to _capon- 
izing are the American, English, 
French, and Asiatics. Except the 
Minorcas, none of the Mediterranean, 
Polish or Hamburg breeds attain the 
desirable size nor do they produce 
the quality. so much sought for. 
Plymouth Roéks, Rhode Island Reds, 
and Wyandottes have both a good 
size and the yellow skin which is 
so much sought in capons. The Or- 
pingtons, which have the white skin 
which many object to, unjustly—and 
the. Brahmas, make the largest ca- 
pons, 14 to 16 pounds, dressed, being 
no unusual weights‘for fully developed 
capons. 


Capons, to do their best, should be 
yarded separately from other fowls, 
and while a fairly good range during 
the early stages of growth tends to 
increase of frame, to be later covere 1 
with flesh, yet they stand compara- 
tive confinement better than breed- 
ers. The cost of growth is less 


on range and if alfalfa or other 
legumes are available, growth is 
stimulated. The grain feed should 


also include yellow instead of white 
corn. According to tests made at 
College Park, Md., Experiment 
Station, a change from a white corn 
to yellow corn grain feed, to deepen 
the yellow color of skin and legs, and 
the addition of alfalfa meal to the 
mash, are credited with better gains 
on less feed—the added vitamines 
causing the increase, it is thought. 
The continuous use of milk as a re- 
gular feed should be followed during 
the developing period and both grain 
and mash feeds should be given regu- 
larly, corn meal constituting a good 
third of the mash. Beef scrap is also 
important. 





(To be continued next week) 
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winning sire whose dam made 
4.46 per cent fat 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 


WILL SELL AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


40 HEAD OF DAIRY CATTLE--40 


Saturday, May 6th, 1922 


HERD IS FEDERAL ACCREDITED 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
Virginia Korndyke Butter Boy, the proven sire whose first ten daughters aver- 


aged 16,030 pounds of milk gnd 658 pounds of butter, at the age of 2 years and 9 
months, 
their dams at comparable ages. 


an merease of 4,913 pounds of milk and 161 pounds of butter over that of 


Six daughters of Virginia Korndyke Butter Boy, with good yearly records of 


show yard winnings. 


Four double Grand- Conatanry of Virginia Korndyke Butter Boy, sired by a prize 
159 pounds of butter with an average yearly test of 


Five Yearling Bulls Sired by V. I. Buckeye Pauline Korndyke, the great prize 
nning son of Virginia Korndyke at. Boy and out of Buckeye DeKol Pauline 
with a record of 1,159 pounds of butter. 


All Cows and Heifers are bred to Marathon Skylark Ormsby, whose 11 nearest 


dams average 1,001 pounds of butter and whose dam produced 4,913 pounds of but- 
ter in fiv 


e ye ars. 
Females will freshen the last of May or June. . 
This is the first time the it Virginia rndyke Butter Boy and V. P. I. Buckeye 
Pauline Rernds ke daughters have even Soot offered for sale. ; 
JERSEYS 
Five cows that are line bred Golden Fern Lad breeding. Bred to the junior 


champion Jersey bull at the Virginia State Fair, 1921, 


Six ur whos d heifers of similar breeding. 
GUERNSEYS 
will make excellent family tows. 
allowed by the. present 


Three Guernsey females that 
This sale is necessary because of the small amount 


budget for feed for livestock All animals sold subject to 60-90 day re-test. For 
catalog, write R. E. 


HUNT, BLACKSBURG. 
AUCTIONEER GEORGE W. BAXTER, ELMIRA,N. Y. 
SALE WILL BEGIN AT 1:00 P. M. 




















‘FOUR YEARS THE BEST 


MEAT TYPE HAMPSHIRES 


The International Livestock Show Is 

the Test of Hog Producing Power. 
HAMPSHIRES HAVE WON the Grand Chomatentip 
in this test four years in succession—1918, 1919, 1920, 
1921—in the hands of average farmers. No experts 
needed to make HAMPSHIRES win, 


HAMPSHIRES are the greatest of all forage hogs— 
making the highest priced pork out of the cheapest 
feeds on the farm. Active, vigorous and healthy, they 
raise exceptionally large litters. At the International, 
they hav6é shown, almost without exception, the heaviest 
spring pigs of any breed, carrying always the heavy, 
high-killing lean meat type. 

FOR FREE HAMPSHIRE INFORMATION and for 
names of breeders in your neighborhood, address 


DEPARTMENT B 


American Hampshire Swine Record Ass’n, E. C. Stone, Sec., Peoria, Ils. 








AUCTION SALE 


C. 





Of Fifty of Catawba County’s 
Select JERSEYS 


An opportunity to get the Right Kind at Your Own Price. 
Sale Called at Noon 


MAY 4TH, 1922, CATAWBA FAIR GROUNDS, HICKORY, N. C- 


Write for Catalog. 


Catawba Jersey Breeder’s Ass’n., 


HOD HERMAN, Secretary, CONOVER, N. C. 
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CHICK BARGAINS FOR MAY AND JUNE 


Think of it!—30 per cent REDUCTION on High-grade, Vigorous, 
PUREBERD stock, from the South’s most up-to-date and con- 
veniently located hatchery, 


S. C. White Leghorns at 11 Cents 
Barred Rocks and S. C.R. I. Reds at 14 Cents 


In lots of 100, delivered by PREPAID PARCEL POST to your 
door.. 97 per cent live arrival guaranteed. Quantity prices still 
lower. WRITE TODAY for FREE catalog, giving valuable infor- 
mation on-the feeding and care of baby chicks and matured stock. 
It also describes our line © 

BROODERS and GUARANTEED POULTRY REMEDIES. 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY.FARM, Route If, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

(Members of the International Baby Chick Association) 











THAY =n’s CHICKS are from carefully mated, purebred, parent stock, selected 
y the Hogan test for high egg production. 

THEY ARE STANDARD THAYER VIGOR HATCH QUALITY and the result of 
Mr. Thayer’s 35 years of experience. 

WRITE FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET before you buy. It’s the 
best way to be sure of profitable layers, Live delivery guaranteed. 

THE FRED H. THAYER CO., E. 208 N. Eutaw St., BALTIMORE, MD. 

Members International Baby Chick Association. 


















Jhbak ¥ ¢ ites WII peer | 


¥ shu © 


Big pened, , masks, hardy Moun- 
BRISTOL 223.238.2928 
imountain raed = Vigorous 

Catalog Free. 

CHICKS . prisiou OGuiek oe Hagen, ale p ft Rt SP, 


TIFFANY’'S 
SUPERIOR 


CHICKS DUCKLINGS 


CHICK Rocks, and Leghorns. 
DUCKLINGS—Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner. 
Phoenixville, Pe. 


agro ivew + & ‘ law aon 


jeoaw : #, ag 











Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 


Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Purebred Berkshires. 





te Farm Petersburg, Va. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 
ob om Aa mag 8-W eeks Durpe, 











nme ~Jersey Hows —Several Tare re sows and “gilts, < C 








}no* 


Gilts, "ahs aaa Pigs—At ¢ reasonable 





POLAND- CHINAS 
Am Offering E oxcellent Big Tyr 
E. @Q. 





ve | Poland. Cc hina ina Pike 











ted Poland-Chinas—The 
d gilts & reoig and 





t 
“rayll Wwitte Stoc mK Farm, 
ABERDEEN- ANGUS 


y "!—Breeding cattle are 
cheaper tods Ay chan in many ‘years and probably che aper 





bulls to head your herd, or 6ome high-grade cows or 
heifers to nee you, 3 the boll j i 








_ Registered | Guernsey 1 Bulis—Yearling. 








Be st Holstein | ‘Heifer Calves—Write > L. Ter- Tor- 








if 
entitled re ezistration. 
_C. 








“B alee wy “and 





F Number of Registered 
Bull Calves—Line-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit 
Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., Rey- 





Catawba Fair Grounds, 
May 4th—Write for catalog. 
Jersey inreeaers’ Association, C, Hub Herman, Sec’y, 


Auction pale Merit Jerseys 
N. 


oo Reaister ~ Merit dams, 











Dual Purpose Red Polled Cattle—Of best breeding. 
If you haven't te money to spare, 
will exchange rd peans and peas 





HORSES AND JACKS 
For Bargain in Good Stallion and Jack—Write Mar- 











Ready for hard ~ works, 
cu secure vomnd Golden Rule Farm, Conover, N. C, 


_TWO OR MORE ———— 











MISCELL AN NEOUS, 














— and grand champion pig, Virgina State Fair, 
21. ¥F 


PET ET STOCK 


Registered waite, Collies —Pups, $30 to $10. 
Ker _ Al 























atiSactien Seerenvect 








Excl hange for ha good foxes, 
JI. W 





= awe | Setter—White male, 
i al guar anitesd, 





English Beagle — $ 
reeks  Gatistacton guaranteed. 








For Sale—Pretty Purebred Pointer Puppies—‘‘White 
and liver,’’ 6 weeks = 15th Se 
or your money back; 

. = @ 





or tenet ite 
Airedale or New pomeriene _bups. dogs, 








¥ or Sale—Fine FB and fe and Pointer Pupnies- “Several 
All high-class narentage. 
Also opossum and fox hounds. 
. 


Prices on application Satisfaction guaranteed, 
ro 








" —— 
Rabbits—$1 each ead pales raft rf rh 
Rabbit Ranch, Madison a eieig Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS _ 





moun- 





Doos It Pay to Advertise?—There are ma 
tains in Colorado higher th an Pike k, but only @ 
few people know it Why? Bec » Pike’s Peak is 





Moral: Adver- 
The Progressive 


is 
woll advertised, and the others are not 
tise whatever you may have for sale. 
Farn 





ANCONAS 


Sheppard’s F omune Ancona Eggs—i5 for $2. H. BE. 
y, N. C 





Hat hing 


ners 
















5 neoL —Wir 
P. M. Shulenbefger, Landis 

Ancona Eggs for Hatching pr Comb—$1.50 153 
$3 50. FF. L. Hudson, Greer N. e. 

80 Beat Ancona F $2, pos tpaid . Orders prom, nptly 





$2 
filled. Liles Ancona Farm, Dickson, Tenn. 
ANDALUSIANS 
Kags—From a pen of beautiful prize-winning Blue 
Andalusians; $2 per 15; $3.50 per 30. Oliver Smith, 
BABY CHICKS 


Young-Barron Strain 
Farm, Henderson, 




















Purebred Baby Chicks— 
Leghorns, Davis Poultry 
Baby Chicks—S. C, Whi thorn and Rhode Island 
Red—Winter layers; 250-e strains Delivery guar- 
anteed Roller Poultry Yards, Bridgewater, Va 
Baby Chicks—From ized standard bred flocks. 
. Rhode Island Reds, 


White 
Cc 















Barred Rocks, White Reet White 
Wyandottes, suff Orpingtons, Anconas and White 
Leghorns; from $10.50 up. Send for catalog. Sieb’s 


Illinois. 
BANTAMS 


15 Buff Cochin Bantam | Eggs—$1.25 
60n, China Grove, N, 

Buff Cochin Bantam Tiga, $1.25 
terson, China Grove, N. 


Hatchery, Lincoln, 








James Patter- 





Robert Pat- 








Seas 
Light Brahma Fees—1s, $1.50. 


hina Grove, 





Robert Patterson, 
“Purebred _ ae 
Jason Moore, Bells, 


Brahma . Eggs—$l.7 7D ; a. postpaid, 





15 Light Brahma Eggs—$1.50; prize pon, $2. Minnie 
Patte *rson China Grove, N. C. 
15 Purebred Light Brahma “Eess- 
Frank Cress, Salisbury, N 
AUG 
Ifamburg Exggs—$1 sitting. J. F. 
North Carolina. 


~~ LEGHORNS __ 


postpaid 


$1 75, 








Punch, New 








Dark Brown Le ghorns—Hens, $1.50; cocke 
J. E. Moore, Pores Knob, 

Ss 3rown Leghorns- oy 15, $1.25; 100, ~ $6. 
T P. Barrett, Franklinton, N. C, 






ed to-tay Purebretl 8. C. Brown Leghorns—¥, 223 
per 16; “,F 75 per 50, postpaid, Keiffer L, Teague, 
N 











White “aa Black Leghorns — White. ezzs, 
Blacks, $1. 6, ber 15, prepaid. Ramsay Poultry 
Crouse, 





ay Brown re 2s, 15 for $2 Baby 
18¢ each, from chickens that really lay. H. I 
jury, N. C 





" Salis! 
Rockdale Poultry Vista, Ky., 8 


F 
clusive breeders of S. C. Dark Brown Leghorns 


furnish 3 you eg#8 at unusual low prices 

os C.. White Leghorns 1s—Prices reduced, We guaran- 
tea chicks 100 per cent live delivered; eggs 90 per cent 
fertile. Middleboro Farm, Route 1, Hampton, Va 


C. English Strain White Leghorns—Chicks from 
trapnested stock, for May and June delivery, at $12 
per 100, delivered, Cliff Cottage Poultry Farm, Boone 
N Va 











Buena 


Can 
















Vv mderful Egg Record— 45 hens laid, 1,178 in March, 
an average of over 26 eggs per he Ezgs from these 
hens, 15, $3; ol $5. Piedmont White Leghorn Farm, 
Salisbury, N 


Big White Fertile . Hatching ‘gas—From Select 8 “C, 
White Lezhorns—Prompt shipment in any quantity 
Write today for my handsome illustrated 20-page cata- 
log and price list. Eleventh season. Carl Gilliland, 
Siler City, N. C, 








S 














we tetas 

Golden Rule Farm, Conover, Cc, —Offers 1 15 - White 
Minorca eggs, $1.50. Poor 8. King Potato plants, 
$2 1,000. 

ORPINGTONS 

~ Purebred Buff Orpington Eggs—$1.25 por 15. Alvas 
Pows ell, Warsaw, N. S 

Buff Orpingtons— Eggs and Stock- prices, 


-Write for 

Shelby, N. C, 

Cocker Ce $3; 
Va 


Kendall, 
$1.25 per 15 


show record. Bloom 


Dalf 





Orpington Eges 











hens, $1 Miss Lillian Evans, Concord Depo 
My White Orpingtons Won $357 Last Fall. -E, 
$3 and $5, delivered. “imer Oettinger,- Wilson, N 
Genuine Purebred 8S. C. Cook’s Strain Buff Orpi 





ton KEggs—15 for $1.50, postpaid Piedmont Poultry 
é. 


Yar is, Creedmoor, N. 

White Orpington Eggs for Soteees—t re winnors, 
Prices as follows: 15 eggs, $2 $3 aod Roanoke 
Poultry Yards, Williamston, N c 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





Strain “Imperial Barred Rocks Fgg3a— 


Thompson 
Jones Farms, Kershaw 


$1.25 per 15 








Buff Rocks—The Kind That Lay—Eges, es * ber 15 
w G Sneed, Spring Garden, Greensboro, 

White Rocks—Bred to lay, weigh and pay a Exas. 

1.50, postpaid guaranteed. L. M 


Satisfaction 

Williams, Stokesdale, N. C. 

Thompson’ s ee let fie Rocks—High egg records 
$ 

















Eggs. $1.50; 8; 100, postpaid. Hillside Poultry 
Yords —, ” 

Beautiful Barred Rocks (Thompson Strain)—Frtra 
fine layers. Hatching eggs, $1.50 for 15, postpaid. 
N. P. Martin, Kents Store, Va. 

Eges—From Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks—Direct 
from Thompson. First pen, $5; second pen, $2.50 ver 
15 delivered. Mrs. Grover Roper, Laurens, 8. C. 
Route 6 

Thompson Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs—From se- 
lected pens, $1.50 sitting; $9 per 100; delivered by 
parcel Excellent Flint 


0st egg-producing strain 
Hill Ponty Yards, Staley, N. C. 

I Have Been Breeding Thompson Ringlet Rocks for 
15 Years- — gustqmers, have raised many prize win- 
ners Satisfaction guaranteed 
Western Stone | ay shiis bury, N. C 
Dark Imperial Ringlet Barred 








Thomnson’s Rocks 











Direct—Cockerels, $8 to $10: pullets, $3, 5 Eg 
$3. $5: Thompson strain, farm flock eggs. 15. $1 : 
30, $3; 50, $4.75: 100, $9 Postpaid Mrs. Dora 
Minton, Jonesville, Va. 

"Parks’ Strain Barred Rocks (Direct)h—My flock (68 
hens) laid 287 dozen eggs January Ist to March %lst 
Kegs, 15, $1.75; 30, $3, postpaid Pen bought direct 
from Parks’ best pedigreed — mate 1 to cockerel, 
erendson of Mr. Parks’ 313 15, $4, 
Sto for sale. Miss Myrtlo Hart, "Garda Va 











See da ompany, 


rm! Beans—1921 crop, eelected seed stoc 


v4 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
































RHODE ISLAND REDS € uine O-Too-Tan Soy Beans—For 5 years havs 
- “ ~~ 5 a proven best soil buil s of all summer legumes Ag 
Reds—Eggs, 15, $1 Bargle’s, Route we it ranks above alfalfa, cowpeas or velvet beans 
eo Kes more per acre. Atianta market will buy hay 
ses—15, $2. Bes t that can be | pur hased. a Lebo for booklet telling how to 
¢ l, iroe, N. C, i « ur ‘Pea Gree regardless of weatl ng 
- _ . el pla 10 Price $15 per bu.; $4 me 
Rose and Single Comb Dark Red Begs—From he 3 here i “Atlant 
oe HM Rafer, Galishes, ee > here, i. E. Dean, 177 Juniper St., Atlanta 
§ . } i Feg t half rice 5S frorwr Sin ’ 
as bh, ncstenia”” Gussemand’” "Risen ne ee CABBAGE A AND COLLARDS — 
s ve 00 Cabbage Plants—Poswaid, foc. BB. 0. Parks 
t None bett Ey $3 to $6 per 1° Ulah, N c 
mating list. Red Feather Farms, Bruce, Large Cabbage Plants—Leading ties; 500, Tbe 
a 1,000, $1.25, postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hills boro, N. C 
Island RK “i Hatel E rs—-100, $1 ): Frost-proof Wakefield Cabbage Plants—Guara: 
; A-1 6tock Westfiel td Farm, Route 7, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont 
( § a North Cc Car ling a. 
15 Eggs, from wi uns 8 and fi t ar vr ibba Pla fant 300, ). Toe: 500 
ba - t »w ge its ux » 
’ i was $5, now $3; ch deliver: sll Tidewater Plant Company, 
closing out $5 cockerels, $2 (ce irc malar.) Miss Sad . 
ringtor W adesbc ro N. Cc. 
—— — . proof Waketield Cabbage Plants—-Guaranteed 
Both, Combs) 5; and $9 ec eggs. hal? ; 1,000, $1.25. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremon., 
) ver + chibition, avy laying matings: orth Carolina. ' 
finest ever. Seventeer nth y Customers in 18 States. " 
Mrs. J. C. Deat ny Salisbury, N. C 4 oo Cabbage Plants—Grown from best seeds. Sat; 
— —_ ———..-  Isfaction guaranteed. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.40, prepai 
Grimes’ Rh ode “Island Reds Win Again — Won 8rd - H. Seott, Franklin, Va. 
cock, ith hen, Ist and 5th cockerel, 5th pullet, lst and eT) ; 
2nd pen, best Americ + coc kerel, best Red cockere!, Irost-proof Cabbage Plants — $1 1.000 on Farliana 
best American pen, and best Red pen, at the big Roar Bed Rock tomato: Pepper and Eggplants; 250 100, ¥ 


oke Show in December. Sioc ok and eggs for sale. Cata- 








log free. Grimes’ Meadow Land Farm, Salisbury, N. (. 
S. C. Rhote Island Reds Exclusively—Bred from the 
best blood lines in America, Our birds possess excel- 





color and laying qualities. ace won high 
many leading shows. Won at State Fair 
last October, first cockerel, first hen, and 
third pen, from 8 birds entered, Selected eces for 
hatching, low in price but high in quality, $5 per 15, 
delivered. Shadynook Poultry Farm, Ross M. Sigmon, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


lent type. 
honors in 
Raleigh, 














RK, C. Rhode Island Whites—15 eggs, $1. 50; 10 eae, 
$38. Sam Hysinger, Cleveland, Tenn., Route 9 
WYANDOTTES 
White Wrangoite Eggs—$1.30, postpaid Best ss 
ing strain Circular, Sunnyside, Jonesville, 
White Wyandottee—12 ¢ good breeding he hens, one ~e 


cock at bargain. Write Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N, WC. 


Fishel'e, White Wyandottes—Direct. 
15 Eggs, $1.25, postpaid. I. V. Lee, Four 


— DUCKS 


Purebred Mammoth Pekin Duek Eggs 
from 8 to 10-M. stock. L, I, Thorpe, 


___ GUINEAS 





None be -tter. 
Oaks, N. C, 








$1.75 per 15; 
Newsoms, Va 








White Guine . Roosters—$2 each Mrs. L = ei oy i ohn 
60n Filet her 
Pearl or Silver Gray Guinea Eges—20, $1.50, A. P, 


Addor, N. C. 

PEA FOWLS 
Wanted—Peafowls. 
will $6 EF fo 

Vrite ne number 
Sterling, 


Troutman, 











—— =» 
Doge tt, ~ Skipwith, Va. 





Imme 


ha v 6 for 





jiate delivery. 


Pay 
sale Chiles & 


the 
‘ npany, _ Mt. 


r Pe 
you 
Ky 


















B. E merald — r arms, Meigs, Ga 





‘Frost-proof Cabbage Plants Jersey and Charlestoa 
Wakefield, Flat Dutch; 500, 7! 1,000, $1.25; overt 
5,000, at $1. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga 


Fine Cabbage Plants—From experienced grower, 
your neighbor about plants I ship. 250 postpaid, ¢ 
is post paid. 75c. By express, $1 1,000. RB. O. bearea: 

Ulah, 

Fi rost-proof Cabbage. Plants -} 
Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch 
Dost, satisfaMion guarantees: 100, 30c; 
$1; 1,000, $1.50. F, O. B. here;: 1,000. 
$5: 10,000, $9, D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 


CANE AND SORGHUM 


Orange Cane Seed—60c per peck. 7% V 
5 Charlotte, N. C., toute 4. af 

ar Drip ¢ ane Seed 1 Postpaid 60c— —Knough 
P ant Farm, Ulah, N. 

Karly Amber, Early Orange and Red 
Sushel, $1.40; 5-bushel lots up, $1.3@ 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ag 


y Jersey, Charleston 
By prepaid parca 
300, 75c; 500, 
° > 5,000 

C. 


















Sorghum Ss , 
Top Cane Seed— 
bu. Hudmon Seed Co., 





Texas Seeded Ribbon. Cane Secd—Recleaned peed 
best variety for syrup Bushel, $2.50; 4% bushel, $1.2 
le 49 quantities, 7c Ih. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashvi to, 





Ten nessee, 





recleaned Early Amber and 
2 bushels and 
peas and s0)0 


Cane Seed—New crop, r 
Orange Cane Seed, $1.65 bu., bag lots of 
over Write for prices on Sudan grass, 





beans, W. _D. Bird, Seedsman, Spartanburg, 8. C 
CLOVER 
Thousand Acres Clover in Bloom—Working agricul 


tural revolution. Come and see, Lambert, Varlingtoe 


(near Camden), Ala 


CORN 


Boone ~ County- 
Bedford, Va 


Seed Corn—Purebred 
bushel. Blueridge arm 


Selected, $2 








TURKEYS 
M nagement—I Fully 
$1 as. Moffitt 








col 


seur, 


illustrated Pn 
Ram 


“Turkeys— ( ‘are, 
or pilates, chapters, 
North Carolina 


st Strain White 
none better. Eggs, 
Greeuville, i. C, 


“Two OR MORE BRE BREEDS _ 


~Chi One e 
paadene Ttalian Be 6 


Turkeys—-Farm raised, 
60c each, delivered, 





icar Bald 
and ‘Honey, 





$1.50 sitting, delivered. Houd 





Pines, Anconas, | Orpingtons, Light } 
Saby chick “0 cents W alnut Grove Farm, Caba 
N th mY arolir a 
rasta : 


Colden Rule arm Offers Purebred 


( onover, 











White Minorcas—15 eggs, $1. Hy Polan d-China pigs, 
15 Recistered Jersey cows, $150. Poor Land King 
Potato plants, $2 1. 000. 
BEANS : 
Osceolas—$1.50 bushel. Poyner Seed Co . han, 
Alabama pe 
.M amm< noth 1 Yellow” Soy Beans—$1.75 ~ J. 


) 
Y iddletown, N. 


M Haul, “6 3 ie 

Velvet Beans!— Write for price list of farm seed. 
F. H. McCrae, Denms ark, Cc 

Mammoth Yellow Beaus — Buy from the ¢ grower, 
. I. Simmons, Belhaven, N. C 





Soy Beans—Cet our wholes ale a before buying 


Council Seed Co., Franklin, 























Yor Sale—Karly Sveckled Velvet “Beans—$1 15 per 
bushel, “here. Ww. HH anks, Warthen, Ga 

Mammoth Yellow ~ Soy Beans for i $2 bu: ous hel, 
cas h with order. W. ©. Jordan, Edenton 

Velvet Beans—Ninety-Day, $1.25 bushel; Dessain’ 
$2.06; car lots for less, 1. A Bureh, Chester, Ga. 
~ Mammoth ee Soja Beans—For your stock and 
land’s sake; $2 bushel. S. Deans, Snowhill, N. ¢ 

0-Too-Tan Boy 3eans—400c Th., postpaid; not 
paid, peck, $4; busnel, $15, F. O. B, Atlanta. 
Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga 

Mamm oth Yellow Soy Beans—Extra fancy recleaned 








seed, bushel, $2.50; sack lots up, $2.40 bushel. Hud- 
Seed_ Co., Nashville, Tenn, 
Joy Beans—Hollybrook Earlies, $2.50; Wilson War- 
lies, $2.40; Mam noth Yellows, $1.85. All 1921 crop. 
M. F. Owens & ¢ beth City, N. C 





especially for 











Reans—Grown 








Mammoth Yellow a 
seed. 1921 crop, in good even weight bags; ge per 
bushel Ww. & Dudley, Lake Landing. N. 

For Sale—Strictly ~ Jeaned Early peste Velvet 
Beans for Seed—Packed 2-biW8hel bags; $1.5 r bu.: 
cash with order, Gouas sold out. H w. Currie, 


Atmore, Ala 


For Sale—Soy Bei 1s 
: less quantities, 


-V irginia variety ; 26 a hel 








lots, $3.10; $3.20 per bu., F 
Milford, Va. 98-99 ver cer nt germination. F. B % ale, 
Sparta, Va. v= an : 
Beans—New Crop Recleaned Early 90-Day Velvet 
Reans—New even weight bags; $1.15 bushel. F. 0. B 





Tennille, Ga Bird, Seedsman, Spartanburg, 


South Carolina. oo ete ’ 
Mammoth Yellow Recleaned Seed 

up in strong 2-bushel &, $1.85 bushel 

corn, in 2% “bushel bags, 75c bushel. W. J. M 

Lake Lan: ling, N. 


Write or Wire e Us for Prices on 


Reans 





Put 
Milling 
igette, 





3 





1 Choice Reclaaned 





Mammoth Yellow. Tar Heel Black and Early Brown 
Soja Beans—Prompt shipments. Hertford Wholesale 
Co., Hertford, N. C 





Sow Beans—New crop, recleaned, first quality Mam- 
moth Yellows, $1.90 per bushel, subject to market fluc- 
tuations Cash with order. Write for prices other 
varieties, and quality seeds of all kinds. Buxton White 
Elizabeth City, N. c 


Tar Heel Black, and Early Brown 
10 Bushels 


Mammoth Yellow, 








95: 11 to 25 bushels, $1. 90; 26 to 50 
bushels, $1.85: over 50 bushels, $1.80. Cash with the 
order. Write J. C. Blanchard & Co., Hertford, N.-C, 


Blancl rards Since 1832. 
Certified for Seed by “the Vi 





Soy Beans 





Improvement Association. Wilson-Five. Virginia, 
erlandt, and Tokio. Each for a specific purpose. Also 
Black Eyebrow for extra early hog pastures Full 


particulars mailed Wallace Brothers, Farmers, Wal- 
laceton, 


Norfolk Co., Virginia 





Seed Corn—Selected, genuine; gal 


Biggs Seven-Ear ° 
bushel expressed, $3. Plant Fann. 


Jon postpaid, 50c; 
Ulah, N. C, 


Weakley’s Improved 





Field selected and re-sel 





from ear to row sreeaings $2 per bushel. Hickory 
Grove Farm, Conover, | N, 

For ale—Big) ( Seven-year Prolific Seed 
Corn—$3 per bushel; $1 % bushel; 85c peck; Cash 
with order: pater Dost postage included, Pp, M 
Stewart, Hemp, N 

Pouthit’s Prolific Seed Coru—Leads all varioties for 
five vear? at South Carolina Experiment Stations. Select 
seed fro originator. Bushel, $3.50; peck, $1 Ast 





for catalog. J. B. Douthit, Jr., Pendleton, 5. C 
Reia’s White Dent—A 100-Day Corn—Government 
tested; 2 deep-grained ears, small cob; exceptionally 
& ad; weevil resistant; unexcelled record for economi 
cal yield: vig sOrous rot-free root system; bred scientifi 


: triple selected, graded and guaranteed 
Descriptive booklet free Reid Bros 





ails 3 
Bushel, 
flendrson, 


Tenn 





COTTON 
Strain No 29 King’s Reimproved Cotton Seed 
Relected and bred in foothills of Flue Ridge; nv 
weevil; $1.50 per bushel, Hickory Grove Farm, Con 
N. C. 


over, 








EGG PLANTS 


Kggplants—New York Improved—Postpaid, 100, 500 
1000 $3. Pepper, same price. Thomasville Plant 


Co., Thomasville, Ga 
FIGS 


Rro n Turkey Fig Trees—That | withstood »I the | winter 


a -_ 











cold without protection; three, $2: six, $3; twel ve, $5, 
delivered. Miller Plant Co.. Hickory, N. Cc 

FLOWERS Age UF 

Oak-leaved ‘Hydrangea, Magnolia— 50c. Deaton Nur- 

series, Vass, a 

GRASS SEED : s 

~ Sudan Grass—100 ths., $6; 50 Ib6., $3.25; less avan 

tities, 8c 1 Ib, b.  Hudmen Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


LESPEDEZA 

















"Fresh Pan-caught Re eaned Lespedeza Seed—$3 50 
bushel. K. R. Ewald, Centreville, Miss 
Lespe deza -Panned, Recleaned Seed—No Johnson 
or nut grass; $3.50 F. O. B.; cash. F. J. Burson, 
Slate Springs i ~: a. 
"MILLET 


‘Tennessee German or Golden 


Millet — Genuine S%-bu. cotton 


Pushel, $1.65; sack lots, $1.60 bushel; 
sacks, each $50 extra. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashvillo, 
Tennessee 





‘PEANUTS _ # 
Seed Peanuts!—Recleaned at id sacked in new 12- 
™. bags. White Spanish, per Ib., 60; Large Runners, 
So per 1). F, H. Mcrae, Den aark, S. € 





Carolina 















Selected Recleaned Seed Peanuts—North_ 
Runners, 5 cents per 10,; White Spanish, 4%c. 
amount shipped. Strickland & Bexier, Clio . Ala. ; 

Selected No. 1 Seed or Roasting Pe anuts— Alabama 
Runners, 4c %b.; White Spanish. 40 Ib, order 

cepted for less than 100 Ibs. Cash with order. Goff 

hison Merc. Co. (Inc., $5 0,000), “Paterprise, Ala 
__PEAS a a 

Six-weeks’ Poas— —25¢ “pint, postpaid J. D. Com 
In imber Bridge, N. C : - : 

Pe a3—All Varieties— Quotations on request. Bea 
Murphy. Sandersville, Ga. 4 : " 

Peas—Brabham, $2.35; Iron, $2.15, 
White, $2. K. C. Byars, Windsor, 

200 Bushels Pure, Sound, Selected Kron Peas—$2 10 





200 Bushels Pure, 
al ek Plantation, St 
Cowpeas—Get_ our wholesé 

Councill Seed Co., Frank lin, Va. _, 

Lrabham, Iron, Clay, Whippoorwill Poas 


Matthews, ¢ 
before buying 





Beaver © 

















For Sale 
Car lots. Frank J. Payne, Americus. Ga 
Peas for Sale—Any variety irons “and Brabham * 
specialty. Writ for prices, W. Franks, Warthen, 
Georgia 

Brabham, Iron, Speckle, Whippoorwill, Clay and 
Mixed Cowpeas—Car lots or less, D. A. Burch Co. 
Chester, Ga. 


Peas!—Rrabham, Iron are: 


,, Whippoorwill and all 
ties—Write for field seed price list. r ‘a McCrs 
Denmark, §S. 

Peas for Sale_First class Brabham peas, $2.25 bu; 
sound bright Clays, $2.20; sound mixed, $215. Kiw 
H_ Hanna, Gifford, 8. C 


= 




































Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 

FARMER, Raleigh, N. 





ON eee 
































~~ 
PEAS 
Peas—Irons, Brabhams, and Whips—$2.40 per bu. ; 
mixed, $2.25 per bu.; even weight sacks Cash with 
or W. J. McCartha, Lexington, 8S 
Cowpeas—Clays, Whips, and New Eras $2.50 per 
pu., Il’. O. B. Prattville, Ala. Send check or money or- 
der with orders. Write us f special price on quantity 
lots. Prattville Mercantile Co., Prattville, Ala 
PEPPER 
7 Pepper Ruby | King, Bell, Pimiento, and Hot—Post- 
100, 50c; 1,000, $3. Egeplants, same. Thomas- 
ville Plant C Co. Thomasville, Ga. 
POTATOES 

Porto Rico Plants—1,000 postpaid, $2. R. A, Strain, 
Darien, Ga. 

Potato Plants—500, $1.25. ~ Carolina Plant Farm, 
( mont, N. ¢ 

Potato Plants—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. G. W. Mur- 
ray, Claremont, N, ¢ 

Naney Hall Potato Plants—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25, 

paid Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C : 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Southern Queen, Triumph 
$1.70 1,000, prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. ¢ 
Na cy Hall Seed—$3.50; Southern Queen, $3 per per 
staidard crate. Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, N. 
“pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000 to 4,000, $1.60; 
5.000 up, $1.40. Guarantee delivery, Patrick & Roberts, 
Omega, Ga 

Four Million Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale— 
1.10 per 1,000. Cash with order. J. F Batten, 
Winokur, Ga., Route 1. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000 to 5,000, 


_FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 








MISCELLANEOUS 












































at $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 and over at $1.50 per 1.000. 
Leading varieties tomato plants, game price. Satisfae 
tion guaranteed Postal Plant Co., Albany, Ga NORTH CAROLINA 
Bh meg veal aay ee ane ag Rico ys Commercial Orchard for Sale—160 Acres—On sum- 
a : ve +e Nnapectec direct rom mit of Brushy Mountains, just off new State Highway. 
gro pers roe nee ye oe eal tp - $1.65 . ~¥ 1,000; = Over 000 bearing trees, regularly cultivated, pruned 
a Pad Seed tee gt ee a = Bs woe and sprayed. Above frost line. Fertile soil, with water 
Plant Co Fade ex pM garry _  asendee 1 : : ‘j for spraying at highest point in orchard Completely 
wt. Ja pad Z ¥ equipped with power sprayer and all necessary tools, 
Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Tri- Comfortable bungalow, 2 tenant houses, barns, apple 
umph, Eastern Yam. Red Mobelian, and Japanese Yam and tool houses This orchard is a going proposition 
$2 per 1,000 If vanted by parcel post add 10 and wonderful opportunity at price only $2,500 cash 
cents for first 100 and 2 cents for each additional 100. and three annual payments of same amount For full 
Cash with rder Prompt shipment and satisfaction description and reason for selling, write, Orchard, 
guar, anteed c. Cc. Tayl Maiden, N. ¢ Drawer 100, North Wilkesboro, N. © 
et Potato Plants (Inspected)—Porto Ri VIRGINIA 
H ihe arce] post paid, 100, 40c; 300, $1; 5 - 
1,000, $2.25. Express collect, 1,000, $2; 6 Fine James River Farm—-297 Acres—% mile station; 
10,000, $15. Tomato plants, Earliana, oO rich river t yms 1 new moder r 
Stone, parcel post paid, 100, 30c; 300, the: dence ; ample out Write for details. 
1,000, $1.50. Pepper and eggplant plants, $ Venable & Ford, Ly 
paid, 100, 40c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2 Safe os 
delivery and full count guaranteeed. D. F. , sy OTHER STATES 
Summerville, Ens: ES ALN ee Doe Small Farm W If 3 ve a low-priced farm 
Pwenty-fi five Million Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine 1M the South for e exe se, write at once with 
Porto Rico variety. Shipment April Ist to July Ist, description and price ~ John D. Baker, De 
Grown only from No. 1 grade hand selected seed, Queen, Ark. a ae ee = 
especially prepared in our own curing house. Chem- Cotton is King at Seagraves, Gaines County, Texas— 
ically treated to insure against disease. Government Where they have no Boll Weevils, no Chinch Bugs and 
inspected. 1,000 plants, $1.75; 5,000 plants, $1.70 per no Pink Boll Worms, aud where you can raise from a 
1,000; 10,000 plants, $1.65 per 1,000, exp ress collect. half to three-quarters of a bale of cotton and from 30 to 
Add 50c per 1,000 for parcel post paid. Ten million 40 bushels of corn to the acre. We are offering to sell 
tomato plants; varieties: Greater Baltimore, Livingston the Spearman Farm Lands in quantities to suit the 
Globe, Redfield Beauty; Earliana and Stone Parcel purchaser at from $10 to $18 per acre ‘with a small 
post paid: 100, 50c; 250, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. cash payment and on long time and at a low rate of 
Express collect: 1,000, $2; 5,000, $1.75 per 1,000. We interest. If you are interested in acquiring a home 


raise and grow everything we sell, 


therefore, guarantee for yourself and family where you can have an abund- 











absolute satisfaction in every transaction. Can ship ance of pure fresh water d a healthful climate, writ 

promptly at all times References: Bank of Tifton, 4g card Fag oad Me W. ? ra elle jen. t.. 8 ontn Fe 

The National Bank, Bradstreet, or any citizen of Tift Bag, Seagraves, Texas, for a descriptive pamphlet 

County. Tifton Potato Company, Ine., Tifton, Ga. giving full information about this country and the plan 
of purchase. This is a good country to live in, a gc 

Ps ee RASPBERRIES country to make money in and it is a good country to 

Everbearing Raspberry Plants. James Rogers, Proffitt, pocon ded mgd a”, ae a ea 


Virginia. 








STRAWBERRIES 





Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph and Yam—Govern- 
ment inspected and treated to prevent rot; $1.75 1,000, 
Kf. O. B. Emerald Farms, Meigs, Ga. 


Progressive Everbearing Straw Sy arry 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Plants—Prepaid, oO 
$35 Week—Learn 











ts—Shipped in root 


Millions Nancy 
: $1.85, postpaid. 


Hall Froteso Plat 
60c 1; 


1,000, 
Ky. 

















1 ‘Farm, eweovitle, 

Genuine Port Rico Plants — Inspected, ~ treated; 
1,000, prepaid, larger quantities, $1.50, here; cash 
with order, W. H. Bone, Douglas, Ga, 

Genuine Porto Potato Plants—$2.5 50 1,000, pre- 
paid and insured; acted; no mixed beds, Car load 
bedded. Oaklen Farm, “Fort | Mill, 


Porto orto Rico, Nancy Hall, ” Big | Stem Jersey, Yellow 
Nansemond and Hayman Potato Plants—Price list free. 











Widewater Plant Company Fran klin, , Va. . 
Porto Rico Potato Plante— Shipped promptly; in- 
epected and treated; 1,000, $1.50; 10,000, $13.50. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasviile, Ga. 
Porto Rico Pe tato Plan ts—$1.40 1,000; 5,000, $1.30 
3,000; 10,000, » B > 1,000. Fully guaranteed, April 
J. 


ist shipmer H. Brigman, Baxley, Ga 





Certified Porto Rico, Triumph, Nancy Hall Plants— 
$1.25. Godbey’s Early, $2. Spectal prices on large 
qua titles. Rose mary “parm, Georgetown, Ss 


Improved Porto Rico © Potato Plants—$1.65 per 1,000; 





over 10,000, $1.45. pril, May, June delivery. Cash 
with orders. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 
Improved —. Rico Plants (Inspected) — $1.50 
1,000; 5,000 u $1.35 1,000. Tomatoes, leading va- 
rieties, $1.50 1,000. Guaranteed. Fossett Plant Co., 


Baxley, Ga 










































































100, $1; 500, $4.75; 1,000, $9.2 Satisfaction guar- While Earning—Boys, Men—Be- 
anteed. L. O, Byrn, Sylvia, Fenn, gome automobile experts. Write Franklin Institute, 
Jept. D-419, Rochester, ¥. 
TOMATOES — - 
— —-— ———__— a Mail Clerks Wanted—$133 month Men, 
Tomato Plants—100, 50e; 300, $1. Carolina Plant over 17. List positions free. Write Franklin Institute, 

Farm, Claremont, N. C ky D 142, Rochester. N. Y. 

Tomato Plants—500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. @, W. Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand— 

Murray, Claremont, N. C bal _ On credit *ositions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Tomato Plants—200 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, Winston, N. C., and High Point, N.C. 

$1.10. R. A. Strain, Daricu, — Women Wanted—Become Costume Designers — $140 

a . -arning S¢ le lesson free, 
Tomato Plants—Stone —100, 85e: 500, month. Learn while ¢ arning. Samp : 
1.25, postpaid. Alfred cad Lo te iy N.C ad Franklin Institute, Dept. D-540, Rochester, N. 
a ilt-proof Tomato Plants—50, 40c; 100, Boe. Vio- H 0 0 10 TED 
le price. Write Deaton Nurseries, Vass, N. C. ELP R P SIT N WAN 
ja Tomato Plants—50, 40c; 100, 60c; 500, 
; 17000, $3.50, postp: *BWureka Farm, Clare- SALESMEN 
at, N. ° Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant —— 
< ~~ EE Ow ery tay 2 rk 1% _ a > aa cr ars 1 thers. 
ine Early and Late Tomato Plants—o 50¢ > 100; 500, work Good sftle line for farmers, teac hers _* 

ae +00 $2.95, postage pre paid; expressed, $1.56 Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

1,600. Council, Rountree & Co., Hardeeville, 8, C Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
s M L en ; i ‘ patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
end lad a gney. ‘ad an nd oO D. Best Varieties ails. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 

Tomatoes 75¢ .25. Pepper and egg 701. Amsterd 

plants, 200, 75¢ L000, 22 : $0. ‘p. W. Lumpkin, Them- peeereem. 

asville, Ga. Agents— Make Money Selling get pil and Avie 
= ~ ee washers—Profits 3 each. Many practical uses. cxX~ 
Millions of Nice Tomato Plants Ready—Farliana, periends mn = nl a sumanle propenition. Auto- 

Early Detroit, Globe, Stone, Greater Baltimore and Washer Company, Johnstown, Ohio. 

Ponderosa—Postpaid, 400, $1; 1.000, 91.75. Perr —........ 4 

and eggplants, 50c per 100, Thomasville Plant Co., 


Thomasville, 


Ga, 


MACHINERY — 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
























































— - a tna: iinkedes > i. se i 000° —Or os € nog < Nd Po “a 
Porto Rico Improved Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000; For Sale—One fue Knitter Consider 
6,000, $1.40 1,000; 10,000, $1.30 1,000. Fully guaran- Cabbage and Tomato Plants—$1 1,000; 500, 75c. ty. Write Mrs. Sallie Patterson, Danville, Va, Rt. 6, 
teed. April Ist shipments. Brigman Plant Co,, Bax- Porto Rico potato _blants, $1.50 1,000. lark Plant For Sale—No. 8-9 48-inch Diston saw. — 2%- 
ley, Georgia, : eo Co., Thomasville, Ga a _.._ inch flue expander; in good condition. Price $45. 
Abso lutely Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—Treated Beautify—For permanent planting, with hardy orna- M. M. Hester, Bladenboro, N, C. 
and Government inspected. April and May delivery, Mentals, from Bostic. Write for catalog, Valdesian For Sale—48-inch Nordyke Grist Mill—Gears, pul- 
3 25 2.000; June delivery, $1 1,000. T. N. Paris, Nurseries, Bostic, N. C. leys, belts and shafting; 15 H.P. General Electric mo- 
a. a oe Porto Rico Potato Plants Shipped—$1.50 1,000; tor; 9 H.P. Sandow kerosene engine. B, E. Byrd, 
Porto ae Potatoes —Chemically treated, inspected. $1.2 25 1,000, lois 48.008. Tomato plants reasonable. Durh om, N. C. 
Good plants, full count guaranteed, 1,000, $1.50; over Prison Stanley, Qui 1, Ga. PR Pee Machinery for Sale— Dain Mowers, 5-feet, $63. 
20,000, $1.25, express, Parcel post, $2. Webbs Plant Carpet Grass and Lespedeza Seed—Thoroughly re- Dain self-dump an $28. Syracuse 1-horee plows, 
Farm, Payo, Ga ____—-_ cleaned, 1921 crop. Carpet grass price, 30c b in $7. Syracuse a-horse, plows, $15. All now, Have 
> > e -Porto Ric t _h— 100 Ihs., or 35c¢ in less than 100 IDs. Lespedeza, $3.25 other machinery a: hardware to se at a bargain 
$1.75. 1.000; ab we aoe’ Pale Ga. “See teas per bushel, F, O. B. here. Hewes Bros, Stock Farm, Write for prices and a. Farmers’ Supply 
first 100, 2¢ each additional 100. W. A. Lineberger Turnbull, Miss Company, Thomasville, N. 
& Sons, Maiden, N. C, 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 f 
», $1.25, Satisfaction guaranteed. Stone tomato 
30c per 100, cp Dostwaid. Brownsville Plant 
Brov nsville, 8 
Sorto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, $2.50; 500, M £3 d 
ine “Porto ico Pota - ; 500, 
2 prepaid, insured. Strong healthy Government in- rogressiz 1e armer assl 12 S 
6pected We grow what we ship. Medlin Plant Farm, 
Pineville, N. C., and Fort Mill, ,. e ] 
Seed Sweet Pot atocs— ‘Nancy Halls, _ Porto Ricos, ring n t e AS e 
, Southern reese; 3-bushel crate, $3.75, ; B. 
| flickory, Cash by ge ay : Mention, express or 
freight, Whitener & Martin, Hickory, N. C ° és ° 
\“Genuine Porto Rico Yam Potato Plants—Chemicaliy Thousands of folks are making money by advertising in our 
tre sere Government inspected; prompt shipment Sat- . + . 
asfaction guaranteed, 1,000, $1.75; 4,000 end over classified columns. Don’t you want to do the same thing? 
1.50 1.000; 8,000, $10. mpire ant Co., Albany, 
Georvia ial : Read herewith what one of our cotton seed advertisers re- 
Potato Plants — Improved Pink Skin Porto Rico 
Yams—Extra early and prolific bedding stock; selected, cently wrote us: 
treated and inspected; $1.40 per 1,000; 4,000 up 
$1.25 per 1,000. Immediate shipment, F. F. Stokes 


Jo., Fitzgerald, Ga 

Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants- 
June par Sy Government inspected 
treated ; 50 per 1,000, express collect. 
tation arge quantities. Flanders & Dent 
(% Georgia 





For April, May and 
and chemically 

Special quo- 
a, Plant 
Ocilla 











tato Plants—$2.25 1,000; $1.25 
xpress, 5,000 up, $2 Grown 
Government inspected seed, where climate 
d ul, Ten years in the business. River- 
I Manton N. C. 


Porto Rico and res ‘Hall Potato Plan ts—From 
(Government "inay ected, chemically tftated potatoes; 
1,000 to 4,000, $1.75 per 1,006; 5,000 and over, $1.50 
ver 1.000. Prompt shipments. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Shipp Plant Co., Cordele, Ga. 








vide Farr s 


ment | Insuected Porto 
1.25; prepaid, 

prompt shipment. 

aos inspected. 


Rico Potate 
insured ; 
Worth 
Meck - 





F ull 
plants 


co < 
or those 
Maxton N. 


Porto Rico Sweet Pota to Plants 
$1.40 per 1,000, express or parcel 
post; $1.20 per 1,000 in 5,000 lots or more Prompt 
shipment. Kush your order to The Southern Plant 
farm, 0. Box 254, Valdosta, Ga. ° 


Millions .Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Potat 

Guaranteed satisfaction or money refunded 

32 per 1,000, parce? post prepaid ; $1.50 per 1,000, ex 

press 1.25 per 1,000, in 5,000 lots or more. Prompt 
Mansor Plant Co., Valdosta Ga, 


shipment. 
Mil! i= Porto” Rico Potato Plants — Fine plants, 


Florida 
. Plant Co. 
Millior Genuine 
nment inspected ; 












Government inspected and treated against disease. 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 10,000, $14, mailed or expressed 
Satisfactory plants positively guaranteed. Wholesale 

Plant Company, Box 570, Thomasville, Ga 
tu proved Porto I Rico, Nancy Hall Plants—Immedi- 
ate ehipment; Government inspected. 300, $1; 500 
$1.50; 1,000, 50; prepaid, insured Tomato and 
game price. Transplanted tomate $1 


vepper plants, 
Of $i 














( $5 1,000. We grow our plants. Springdale Farm 
at N. C. 

Absolutely Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—Postpaid, 
00, $1.7 1,000, $3. Express, F. O. B. here, 5,000 
to 10,000, $2 1,000. Leading varieties tomat 
5U ¢ 106, Shipment within 6 days afte 
ms ived, or money refunded. Crowell’s Plant 
oncord, N, C, 

Millions Pure Perto Rico Potato Plants—Chemi 
rally treated and snapected to insure against diseases ; 

5¢ $2.25; express, 1,000, $1.60 
7.50: 10,000. on Prompt. shipments: and +3 





T™ guaranteed Dealers wanted Powell J it 





Company, Omega, Ga, 








“Stop my ad. Am sold out of cotton seed. Have 
already returned orders for 1,000 bushels. I adver- 
tised in four other papers and received some inquir- 
ies through these, but not a single check with the 
first letter. The majority of the first letters from 
Progressive Farmer readers had checks attached to 
them.” 


SELL YOUR SURPLUS! 


Someone else usually wants just what you have to offer, and you can 
very easily and cheaply dispose of it through an advertisement in our 
classified columns, it matters not what it may be. The cost for this edi- 
tion covering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, with 85,000 
subscribers, is only 7 cents per word. Write your advertis t 


RP PLP LAL 





For Sale—Camp Lee Sash, Doors, Flooring, Et.—~ 
Great bargain. Harrison Construction Co., Petersburg, 
Virginia 

Hemstitching and Picoting At l0c yard Any 
cok - thread furnished Mrs. H. L. Creech, Hick- 
ory ‘ 





We Collect Accounts, Notes, Claims—Anywhere in 



























































world No charges unless collected. May’s Collection 
Agency, Somerset, Ky 

Bargains in Cheviots, Gingham, Domestic Suitings, 
Outing—Write for samples and prices B R. Mfg. 
Co., Dept. ¢ Tupelo, } Miss. 

For Sale o d-fashior 1ed Virginia Brooms “Hiome- 
mi hort andied, round sweep; 50c each; 3 for 
$1.35, pos Virginia Speciality Cx Bedford, Va. 

Barrel Slightly Damaged Crockery—Hotel chi- 
haware, cookingware, aluminumware, ek Shipped 
dire from factogy to consumer Write for particu- 
lars. E. Swasey & Company, Portland, Me 

AUTO SUPPLIES 

Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mecha anics, Repair- 
m Send for free copy of this month’s issue. It con- 
ta ul, instructive information c ov ling, 
ignit 1 troubles, wiring, carburet« storage batgeries, 
ete Over 110 pages illustrated. nd for free copy 
tod Automobile Digest, 638 Butler Bidg Cincin- 
hati 

BEES 
, For 0 Colonies Leather Colored Italian Beea, 
Scholand Supply Co., Greensboro, N. ‘ 
BEEWARE 

I Manufacture C; Cypress Beehives—Write for prices, 
J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga. oe 

’ POULTRY FEED 

Fish Scrap—$3 100 Oyster shells, 60 centa 100, 
Every kind of mill raent Prices right. Robert B 
Smith, 1, Nassawadox, Va. 

~__ PRINTING 

“yoo Printed Envelopes pes—50c, Jasper MM. ~ Byrd, Calypso, 
North Carolina. 

250 Envelopes my 10; o. $1.75, postpaid. Womble 
Press, Bear Creek 

ae 

Roofing —Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
and galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-sur- 
faced roofing and shingle-roll; asphalt shingles; Johns« 
Manville asbestos shingles; Richardson wall board; 
ridge roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ven- 
tilators, cornices Write us for prices. We furnish 
mechanics to erect our goods when desired. Budd- 
Piper Roofing Co., Distributors, Durham, N. C. 





SHINGLES 


For Sale—No. 1 Red Cedar Shingles—16 inches long, 


Spa iat a lifetime, $6.50 per 1,000, in any quantity, 
PF, ears Apex. Sample mailed upon request. 
L. a Olive, Apex, N. C, 





SYRUP 


Pure Georgia Cane Syrup—$2.50 caso, 





6 gallon cans; 











27¢ gallon in barrels, Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 
"New Georgia Cane Syrup—Delicious, thick, bright 
6yrup, as fine as can be made Six 10-T. cans to case, 
$2.75. _ FP. Ratlif? & Son, Blackshear, Ga 
TOBACCO 
Homespun Tobacco—5 5 ‘Tbs., $1.25 - 15 tbs $3. Send 


3; 15 tbs 
Farmers’ 


no money, pay when received Association, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. 

Tobacco—Homespun, extra fine “chewing, 10 Ibs., $33 
smoking, 10 Ihs., $2; 20 Ihs., $3.50. Producers’ Exe 
change, Mayfield, Ky 








PUREBRED POULTRY 


____ MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


‘BABY CHICKS! 


$10.°° per 100 


MIXED CHICKS — PROMPT DELIVERY. 
15 Varieties Chicks; 2 Varicties Ducklings. 
Write for Price List. 


KICHLINE & HAINES, 
Dept. F, 951 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


Baby Chicks and 60-Day Pullets 


10,000 Chicks Weekly From Leading Pure- 
bred Varieties — Mature Breeders Only. 
White and Brown Leghorns, $15 100. Barred and 
White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds, $18 Postpaid. Full live count 
guaranteed. Ask for cire re ~*~ quantity prices. 
EGGS—Leghorns 50 $8.50 100; 
thers 2 15; $10 100.’ Delivered. 
PULLETS—4,000 and §-weeks-old White horn 
Great winter layers, 


Pullets for March delivery 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Ban ¥_ CHICKS 


CH ng **Continental’’ chicke— 
in cuaheo — safe delivery—every- 
busky, oghicks it grow faster—la: 
Allbreeds- 0 300 egg atrains. Shipp: 
rep vai. ‘Send ae catalog and prices 
tinental Hatcheries, ik 222 -Sprim 


























Conti 








100,000 HIGH RECORD §&. .C. WHITE 
LEGHORN CHICKS—220 to 290-egg record 
stock, $17 per 100 and up; 100 per cent live 
delivery guaranteed. avery pest a trap-nest. 





5 first poe at Chics Free catalog. 
+4 Y ACRE LEGHORN M, 
Box 504, Sandwich, tlinols. 








[PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








here and mail it to us. 


eoeet eee t ee eee eeeeeene eeteveene . serene eee eerereeereeaeeee 
eee ereweeer ee eeeeeeeeeee ee eee eeee oeeee * sere ee eee erees 
eeeee tere ee ee eee eeeene eee ee eee ewe we eeae ores eens eee eeerene 


POWs «+600 bnswens cen wuaseesss+saste 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

















HOLSTEINS 
' HOLLINS HERD — Accredited * 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 


Since gS the herd has been built up for 
RODUCTION and TYPE. 


The hed of KING SEGIS dominates the hetd, 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE, 


JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. B 
a 




















_MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


INEHURST FAR 


LEONARD TUFTS -OWNER 
BERKSHIRES - AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES —— AVRSHIRES —— AYRSHIRES 
Our Ayrshires haye led the state, in Milk and Fat for 
the last four months. We have a few Bull Calves out 
of high testing cows at farmers’ prices. Let us write 
you about one, PINEHURST, N.C. 































ORE 


IN “P-WORD” FUN GAM 


JO 


BIG REWARDS TO BE GIVEN 





© CORVRICMT 1922 oy v4 OFCKER, 


How Many Objects in This Picture Begin with “P” 


All you need to do to win a prize is FIND THE VISIBLE OBJECTS IN THE PICTURE BEGINNING WITH THE LETTER 
“p.”’ It’s easy to find them—at a glance you see Pig, Pail, Pony, etc. The other objects are just as easy to find. A reading glass 
isn’t required to find the objects and there is absolutely no trick to the puzzle whatever; you do not need to turm it upside down or 
tilt it to one side to find the ‘“P’’ word objects. There are fifty big prizes. Surely you should be able to win one of them, 











YOU CAN _WIN $10,000.00 PRIZE LIST 
WINNING ANSWERS WILL BE 

A$1,900 PRIZE AWARDED PRIZES AS FOLLOWS 

Prizes to Winners Prizes to Winners Prizes to Winners 

We are making the following special If No If One If Two 

offer to you to further advertise Fountain Pens Fountain Pen Fountain Pens 

BLACKBURN QUALITY FOUNTAIN _ Are Purchased Is Purchased Are Purchased 

° rises 

—" $1,900.00 

If you purchase one guaranteod Self- lst $25.00 $350.00 Oakland Sedan 

filling Fountain Pen at $4.00 and $1,900.00 

win first, second or third prize, you ee fe 25.00 350.09 Oakland Sedan 

will receive $350.00 Cash instead of $1,900.00 

only $25.00. (Read second column a 25.00 350.00 Galkinna’ Geten 

in prize list.) $1,200.00 

YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY is made 5S x aor 15.00 200.09 Oakland Touring Car 

possible by purchasing two Fountain $1,200.00 

PENS (either lady's or gentlemen’s) ae 15.00 200.00 Oakland Touring Car 

at $4.00 each, then if you win first, * 00 

second or third prize, your reward Oth... +.- 10.00 100. $600. 

will be a $1,900.00 Oakland Sedan. at. > fb 6 } 8 8.00 75.00 300.00 

(Read last column of the prize list.) &th sae 5.00 25.00 200.00 

Five beautiful automobile and forty- 9th . j 8.00 15.00 50.00 

five big cash prizes are offered to ad- 10th to 50th Prise 2,00 10.00 25.00 

vertise Blackburn Pens. You have The Automobiles are on display at the BLACKBURN OFFICES, 

fifty chances to win Make the 








most of this opportunity. 


OBSERVE THESE SIMPLE RULES 


1. The puzzle game is open to any man, woman, girl 8. “‘P-word’’ participants may work together in an- 
or boy except employees, or relatives of employees, of swering the puzzle. However, only one prize ll be 
the Blackburn Company. awarded to any one household. Prizes will not be 

awarded to more than one of any number of people out- 

2. Write words on one side of the paper only, num- side of the family, where several have worked together. 


bering each word, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. Write your complete 9. The full amount of any prize tied for will be paid 


name and address on each page in the upper right-hand 
corner. Use a separate sheet to write anything else. 

3. Only words in the English Dictionary will be ac- 
cepted. Compound, hyphenated and obsolete words must 
not be used. Either the singular or plural of a word 
may be used but not both 


“‘P-words’’ of the same spelling will be counted 


to each tied participant. 


10. The winners will be decided right after the close 
of the game, by the three following well known English 
Professors of Atlanta, who will use the largest single 
volume dictionary as a reference. 


DR. W. F. MELTON, Professor of English, Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 





only once, but any visible part of an object can be named. 


Lady’s or 5. 

Gentleman’s Style 6. The answer having the largest and nearest correct 
list of words beginning with ‘‘P’’ will win first prize, 

Guaranteed as to quality, work- etc. Neatness, style and handwriting will not have any 

manship and material, self-filling, bearing in deciding the winners. 

nOu-leakable, 14 Karat iridium 

gold points fancy chased barrels. 7. Each answer received will be equally considered 

Gentleman’s pen is equipped with regardless of whether it is accompanied by an order 

clip and lady’s pen with ring at or not. 

top. Either pen during this special 

advertising campaign — $4.00 


complete SEND YOUR LIST NOW 


The sooner your list the better. The pur- MAIL YOUR ANSWER AT ONCE TO THE 


you send 
chase of just two $4.00 High Quality Blackburn Pens BLACKBURN PEN DIST. 9 
absolutely qualifies your ist for the $1,900.00 prizes. Dept. a, Lullwater Building, ATLANTA, 


J. E. ROUTH, Professor of English, Oglethorpe Uat- 

All lists of words must be mailed by May 6, 1922. | versity, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. H. SMITH, Assistant Principal, Tech High School, 
Atianta, Ga. 

Participants enteri 
decisions as final and conclusive. 

11. The names of the prize winners and the correct 
list of ‘‘P-words’’ will be mailed to every participant 
who sends us a stamped add d 3 


the game agree to accept their 








DS. 





Get the Best; Buy Advertised Products; It Pays. 
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A SHARP REPLY 
“What's that beast?” 








Tourist: 


Native: “That’s a razorback hawg, sah.” 
Tourist: “What’s he rubbing himself on 
he tree for?” 


Native: “Just stropping hisself, suh, jes 
stropping hisself.”—Widow. 
* 
WE NEED IT! 


Prof. Clark: “Do you believe in a more 
elastic currency?” 


Madre: ‘No, it’s elastic enough. Why 
not make it more adhesive?'""——Alabama 
Farmer. 


RELIEVING HER ANXIETY 
Old Lady: “Oh, conductor, please stop the 
train. I dropt my wig out the window.” 
Conductor: “Never mind, madam, there is 
a switch just this side of the next station.”— 
Octopus. 


WILLING TO LEARN 
“Sonny,” said the old man, “I’m surprised 
that you should tease that cat in that way.” 
“Why,” replied the bad boy;~pausing in 
his inhuman work, “do yer know a better 
way ?”"—Selected. 


CAUTIOUS 
Bridget was told to wash the windows 
She washed them very carefully on the in- 
side but entirely neglected to clean the out- 
side. Her mistress asked the reason of this 


omission, thinking perhaps she was too 
timid to sit out. Imagine the lady’s surprise 
when Bridget exclaimed, “Sure, mum, I 


cleaned them inside so as we could look out, 
but left the dirt on the outside so’s the peo- 
ple couldn’t look in.”’—Selected. 


PAGE SENOR VILLA 
“And now, Johnny,” said the _ teacher, 
“can you tell me what is raised in Mexico?” 
“Aw go on,” replied the bright boy. “T 
know what you want me to say, but ma 
told me I shouldn’t talk rough.—American 
Legion Weekly. 


HER FAULT 
Mother: “Bobbie, this is the third time 
I have caught you helping yourself to cake 
and jam. I’m getting tired of it.” 
Bobby: “Well, then, why don’t you stop 
hanging around the pantry?’’—Selected. 


USELESS CHANGE 

A woebegone looking traveler in a small 
Georgia town approached the ancient Negro 
who operated the one-car ferry actoss 4 
dinky stream, and accosted him with: 

“Uncle, I’m broke and I got to get across 
the river. Will you trust me for it?” 

“Fare’s only 3 cents, boss.” 

“T know it, but I haven’t got the 3 cents.” 

Uncle Mose placidly resumed his pipe. 

“Boss,” he declared, “ef you’ ain’t got 3 
cents you won’t be no better off on dat side 
de ribber dan yo’ is on dis.”—American Le- 
gion Weekly. 


, 


OPPORTUNITY RINGS 
Confession is good for the soul, says the 
Jewell Republican. One of our good ladies, 
on being called on the wrong phone ring, 
was asked, “Is this Mrs. Blank?” “No, I'm 
not,” she replied, “but I might have been.”— 
Kansas City Star. 


HAMBONES MEDITATIONS 


» BydJ.PAlley « 





vu! PAT OLE RED-woRM 
CRAWL ROUN' ON DE GROUN’ 
EN COCK HE EYE UP 
AT ME,EN SAY! “WHAH 
Yo’ FISHIN’- POLE AT 2" 
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